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STORIES OF 
SYMPHONIC MUSIC 


A Guide to Modern Orchestral Programme-Music 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 


Musie Critie of ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly ”’ 


This book fills a genuine need of the music-lover, for 
it offers in compact, accessible, and easily intelligible 
form information which will help him to listen under- 
standingly to the music of an orchestral concert. It 
presents clearly and without technical analysis the 
poetic or pictorial or dramatic basis of every important 
example of programme-music in the symphonic reper- 
toire, putting the reader in possession of information 
which will enable him to listen comprehendingly, for 
example, to a symphony by Berlioz, an overture by 
Mendelssohn, a symphonic poem by Liszt, or a tone- 
poem by Strauss or Debussy. 


‘The best thing for every concert-goer to do i is ye get a copy of Mr. 
Gilman's book and prepare himself beforehand.’’-—N. Y. Evening Post. 


“From Berlioz and Liszt and Raff and Wagner, down to the latest 
works of Strauss, d’Indy, Debussy, Sibelius, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Elgar, 
Chadwick, and Converse, with many others that will occur to concert- 
goers, Mr. Gilman has left nothing that has any claim to the attention 
of music-lovers. . . . It is a useful and interesting book.” 

—The New Music Review. 


“A valuable contribution to the music-lover’s library.” 
—Chicago Post. 


Price, $1.25 net. 
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THE PRINCIPLES 
OF MONEY 
AND BANKING 


By CHARLES A. CONANT 


In the demand for literature on financial 
subjects, this work deserves special con- 
sideration. A chapter of the second vol- 
ume is specially devoted to “ The Origins 
of Crises,” in which much is set forth that 
anticipates present conditions. Another 
chapter, on “ The Management of Crises,” 
anticipates the recent steps taken by the 
banks and the Treasury to afford relief to 
the money market. 

This book was among the first to point 
out the danger of making large loans on 
securities pushed upward by speculation 


to inflated values. 
Two Volumes Price, $4.00 net 
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COMMENT 





Diep, February 29, 1908—THenry Loomis Netson, journalist, 
a true patriot, a noble man, a beautiful spirit. God rest his 
sturdy ‘soul! 





The Fowler Currency Bill 

There are very interesting suggestions in the Fow er 
eredit currency bill which on February 28 was ordered re- 
ported to the House by the Committee on Credit and Cur- 
rency. The committee voted 11 to 6 to report the bill. It 
divides the United States into twenty commercial zones with 
a note-redemption ageney m each zone. The banks in each 
zone elect a board of nine managers for their zone, who have 
charge of the examination and supervision of the banks in 
the zone. The chairman of each board is a Deputy Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency. The boards meet once a month. The 
chairmen (Deputy Comptrollers) of the twenty boards meet 
every six months to consult and advise with one another 
and with the Comptroller of the Currency acting as their 
chairman. With this machinery operative, national banks 
are authorized to take out for issue and circulation notes 
equal to the capital of the bank, not secured as now by gov- 
ernment bonds, but protected by a gold reserve as now by 
law, provided and guaranteed by a deposit of about $700,000,- 
000 in the United States Treasury. With the approval of 
the board of managers of its zone any bank may take out 
in time of special need additional notes equal to its capital. 
The bill further provides that government deposits shall be 
equitably distributed throughout the United States, that no 
deposit in any bank shall exceed fifty per cent. of the bank’s 
capital, that the government shall receive in payment of 
dues national bank notes or the checks and drafts of solvent 
national banks, and shall pay its own debts by checks or 
It shall deposit its receipts from day 
to day in national banks. No bank shall pay more than 
two per cent. on any account subject to check. 


Meanwhile, Pass the Aldrich Bill 

Such are some of the provisions of the Fow.er bill. Its 
author is a respected authority on finance, and his bill 
has some excellent features, and deserves and will receive 
eareful study. But we have set forth enough of its sub- 
stance to make clear that it undertakes to revolutionize our 
whole financial system. It is a measure of radical reconstruc- 
tion, and will have to fight its way in competition not only 
with the defective system that now obtains, but with such 
plans as that which includes a central bank, which many 
high authorities believe to be the best solution of our fiscal 
perplexities. Mr. Atpricn’s bill does not profess to be a cure 
for these perplexities, but merely such a temporary remedy 
as will keep us safe from monetary disaster until our ease 
can be effectively dealt with. It is the only practical measure 


drafts on such banks. 
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offered, or that can be offered. It can be passed at this session 
of Congress. Mr. Fow.er’s bill cannot. It must be, sind 
should be, exhaustively discussed. A banking commission 
would very likely be asked to pass on it. Let this work 
proceed. It is vastly important, and inevitably slow. {et 
it go on by all means, but first pass the Axpricu bill and ro- 
vide for comparative safety until a more thorough measiire 
can be devised and accepted. Do in this matter what every 
prudent housebuilder does—insure the house while it is buil:- 
ing. The argument that if the Axprici bill passes we shail 
never get a better one is like saying that if we insure our 
house abuilding we delay its completion. 


Beckham and Bryan Beaten 

Four Democrats voting on February 28 with the Repub- 
licans in the Kentucky Legislature elected WittiAm O. Brap- 
LEY, Republican, United States Senator, and authorized ex- 
Governor J. C. W. Brecxuam to stay at home. Our good 
friend Marse Henry Watterson will undoubtedly take kindly 
to this dispensation. He and the Courier-Journal have \cen 
urgent in opposition to Becknam, on the ground that he and 
his machine stood for all that was worst in Kentucky politics 
and most ruinous to Kentucky Democracy, and that under 
BeckHtAM’s administration as Governor Kentucky had been 
(and still is) “the worst governed State in the Union.” It 
seems rash to assert that Kentucky is worse governed than 
Nevada, but the facts of the tobacco war seem ample to sus- 
tain Colonel Warterson’s opinion. Mr. Bryan, who worked 
all he could for Becknuam’s election, lives in the Republican 
State of Nebraska, and is not affected by the deviltries that 
prevail in Kentucky and make it unsafe in many districts 
for law-abiding men like Mr. Watterson to be out after dark. 
Mr. Braptey, the new Senator, is the second Republican 
that Kentucky has ever sent to the Senate. He is a veteran 
of the Union army in the civil war, and also of Kentucky 
politics, in which he has been a Republican leader for nearly 
forty years. 


Instructed or Uninstructed 

Mr. Bryan grieves at the advice reported to have been late- 
ly offered to Southern Democrats by Herman Ripper while 
travelling through the South. THe-hears that Mr. Ripper 
urged our Southern friends not to instruct their delegates 
for Mr. Bryan, who could not carry a Northern State, but to let 
them go to Denver uninstructed. Whereat Mr. Bryan re- 
pines. “ Why,” says the Commoner, “ should the rank and 
file of Democracy leave to their representatives the duty of 
doing what the rank and file should do? Why not trust the 
rank and file to say what the party’s course shall be?” In- 
dulgent, plausible man! Why not trust the rank and file, 
Colonel, to plan the battle as well as to fight in it? Why 
have a convention of delegates at all? It takes a lot of time 
and trouble. Denver is far away. Why require a thousand 
men or so, most of them needed at home, to travel out to 
lofty Colorado with mere orders from the rank and file? If 
there is not to be deliberation and choice, the convention will 
be as perfunctory a proceeding as a gathering of Presidential 
electors at Washington. Dr. Bryan has an ungrateful soul. 
Ile would kick down the ladder by which he rose. It was 
not to a convention of gagged and shackled delegates that he 
made the cross-of-gold speech that got him his first nomina- 
tion. 


Charleston on Bryan’s Chances 

This is what the Charleston News and Courier thinks ot 
Bryan’s statement that he will be elected if he is nominated 
at Denver: 

The nomination of BRYAN would mean defeat and the disintegra- 
tion of the Democratie party. He could not carry a single State 
outside the solid South, and we believe that he would fail to 
receive the votes of Missouri, Kentucky, and Maryland. Yet he 
obtrudes himself persistently upon the. situation, He holds him- 
self above his party, and, having put the party down, he intends 
to keep it down. If there were only the least bit of courage among 
the Democrats of the North and West, if they only would display 
a little independence of initiative and self-reliance, BRYAN’s nom 
nation would be defeated and the party would be saved, and, with 
the triumph of the party, the country. 


Two Attacks on the Public Business 

Two attacks are in progress on the public business—one 
on the business of the United States, and the other on the 
business of the State of New York. There is a bill pending 
before Congress, against which the President has made 4 
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perfectly valid protest, providing for the appointment of 
ecusus employees by what are known as pass examinations, 
meaning the examination of personally selected and recom- 
mended persons by ofticers also named to please the politicians 
who have selected and recommended the candidates. The 
politicians who are eager for a share of the spoils say that 
this method is better than a competitive examination, because 
in the one case nothing is known of the character of the per- 
son who, out of a multitude, wins the competition, while the 
recommender knows the character of his man. There seems 
to be some truth in part of this, but the government officers 
know that the selections of the politicians do not depend on 
character, but on party or personal services; that experience 
has shown that the probation period of the other method 
has worked better than the judgment of Congressmen; that 
the classified service, both in character and in efficieney, is 
a great improvement upon the old service; that, in a word, 
pass examinations are intended, in this instance as in others, 
to secure spoils. The bill ought to be beaten. In New York 
an effort is making to secure the adoption of a constitutional 
amendment giving to veterans of the Spanish war preference 
in appointment to places in the civil service. Nothing could 
be more absurd than this. Civil war veterans are preferred 
in gratitude to them for saving the Union. Did Spanish 
war veterans render any such service to the country? Giving 
them all the credit that is their due, is it not a trifle ridiculous 
to put them on the same footing with civil war veterans? 
it would be better for the public business, of course, if the 
law did not prefer men hecause they fought in any war, 
and it might be cheaper to increase their pensions; but don’t 
let us make the civil war veterans comical by ranging the 
Spanish war veterans alongside of them. Both of these 
projects are attempts to transform the public service from a 
business organization into a pool to be divided among favorites 
who may perform, or neglect if they please, the public service 
for their own gain, but at the expense of the people. 


Temperance Reform in England 

According to the figures given in Mr. SypNey Brooxs’s 
Londen letter in the Werrkniy of February 29, there are 
110,000 licensed drinking places in the United Kingdom, 
$1,500,000,000 is invested in the trade, and $800,000,000 a 
year is spent for stimulating beverages. Nevertheless it 
appears that the British are more moderate in their potations 
than they were thirty years ago, drinking much more tea, 
and spending more for tobacco, but less by $100,000,000 a 
year (in preportion to population) than they would be spend- 
ing if they drank as hard as they did in the seventies. Aec- 
cording to the World Almanac, the United Kingdom drinks 
almost exactly as much beer (1,500,000,000 gallons) as the 
United States with a population more than twice as great, 
though of wines and spirits Americans and British drink, 
man for man, about the same amount. The sentiment that 
the British, in spite of their improvement, drink still in ex- 
cess of their needs and of their means is of course the ac- 
tuating motive of Mr. Asaurrim’s new licensing bill, intro- 
duced on February 27. It aims to regain complete govern- 
ment control of the liquor business. Licenses have come to 
be recognized in England as property in which licensees 
had vested rights which should not be disturbed except for 
cause or with compensation. Mr. Asqurrm (Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) proposes that all licenses shall presently again 
be held as they originally were, absolutely at the pleasure 
of the licensing power. Ile proposes to abolish 30,000 drink- 
ing places, paying compensation to their owners, but he 
stipulates that after fourteen years no compensation shall be 
paid when a license is taken away. Tis bill provides for 
local option in some eases as to the granting of new licenses; 
for annual renewal of all licenses; for police inspection of 
all drinking places, including clubs; for exclusion of chil- 
dren from bars, and for closing all bars on election day and 
on Sundays except for three hours. We are used in this 
country to measures as sweeping as this or more so, but in 
England a great ery has risen over the bill. A billion and a 
half of dollars is a serious sum, and it shudders with appre- 
hension at this bill. The brewers, who own a large proportion 
of the public bars and of the licenses, say they will be ruined, 
and their stocks have fallen ominously. The Conservatives 
say the new bill will overthrow the Liberal government. Even 
if this bill goes through, however, there seems to be no im- 
mediate danger that any thirsty British person who has a 
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shilling will find difficulty in quenching his thirst. Mr. 
Asquitn by no means aspires, as so many of our reformers, 
including a large number of State legislatures, do, to put 
intoxicants absolutely out of the reach of folks who want to 
consume them. 


Criminal Appeals in England 

Some time ago the WerrkLy explained to its readers the 
new criminal-appeals bill which had then been introduced 
into the British Parliament under the auspices of the govern- 
ment, and especiaily of the Attorney-General. The bill is 
now a law, and it is unnecessary for us to repeat the explana- 
tion of all its details. The subject and the legislation are 
extremely interesting. The country which has prided itself, 
almost complacently, upon its pure and impeceable ad- 
ministration of justice, now recognizes the existence of an age- 
old error in its system ef criminal law. That innocent per- 
sons have suffered by reason of the refusal of the law to 
permit appeals is now obvious, and their suffering has brought 
about a modification of the ancient law. At the same time 
Great Britain, in establishing its court of appeal, has evi- 
dently carefully considered. some of the mischiefs of our 
own loose system, or rather mischief that has grown out of 
the loose practice of indifferent, or ignorant, or delinquent 
judges. Under the new English law stays that defeat justice 
and new trials that do infinite harm to the proper administra- 
tion of justice are not to be granted. The decision of the 
appellate judges is to be final, and they are to exercise a 
discretion and a power in the dismissal of cases, the reversals 
of convictions, the modification and changing of sentences, 
which will probably enormously improve the criminal procedure 
of England, without bringing such scandal upon it as our 
own appeal system permits. While more carefully guarding 
the rights of the accused and indicted, the English law does 
not in the least improve the chances for the escape of the 
guilty or the influential. 


An Education Problem 

A suggestion is made by a correspondent of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal which is worthy of serious consideration. It 
is well known to teachers that one of the most serious defects 
of our educational system is the quality of instruction im- 
parted in the primary and the secondary schools of the country. 
The Kentuckian who writes this communication desires to 
go to the root of the matter. He pointedly asks how better 
work can be expected from the publie schools of the State 
so long as the teachers are employed, maintained in their 
places, and domineered over by the unfit persons who are 
elected to be school trustees. He says that for years Ken- 
tucky has been burdened with an incubus of about 25,000 
school trustees, “5000 of whom can neither read nor write, 
and 10,000 more are absolutely devoid of any idea as to the 
duties and responsibilities of a school trustee.” This is, in- 
deed, a painfully grotesque fact, but Kentucky is not sin- 
gular. It is high time that those who are concerned in the 
teaching of children and in the education of the country— 
including university and college authorities—should make 
some effort to rid the schools of this burden. 


The Golden Age of the Reformers 

When all the saloons are shut, and a few vineyards, 
breweries, and distilleries supply what stimulant is called for 
by judicious and responsible (certified) drinkers; when a few 
surviving stockbrokers attend twice a month to the necessary 
pusiness of the bona fide investors; when an occasional horse- 
race is permitted strictly for the delectation of horse-lovers 
whe never bet; when the captains of industry and finance 
always retire from the game as soon as they have made com- 
fortable provision for their declining years; when labor 
unions cease to attempt to keep non-union men from working; 
when entrance fees at intercollegiate contests are abolished, 
and the presiding bishop of the Methodist Church and the 
president of the W. C. T. U. divide the command of the 
United States army; when all the trusts are dead and all the 
railroads carry freight and passengers for nothing, and every- 
body forty years old has six children and a pension, and duties 
are abolished and income and inheritance taxes support the 
government, and Jack Lonpon is President, and Bryan is 
Congress, and Artiur Brispane and Upron Srvciair are the 
Supreme Court—what a wonderfully improved country this 
will be, and how very, very happy shall be our lot if we have 
the great good fortune to be living in it! 

































































The Crusade Against Vivisection and the 
Crusade Against Rats 


WuILe we have no thought of applying such terms as_ senti- 
mental and hysterical to the promoters of .the movement, we have 
no inclination to support the campaign against vivisection if the 
aim is a complete abolition of the practice. Even if vivisection 
were employed with the reckless, undiscriminating and appalling 
cruelty of which its most passionate opponents complain, there is 
Scriptural authority for it, so far as the serpent is concerned, and 
what is true of snakes must, by analogy and implication, be true 
also of vermin, insects, and animals which are noxicus or deadly 
to the human race. It is enly, however, by way of dialectics that 
we cite Scriptural authority. From the scientifie point of view, 
it may be urged that, in sacrificing some of the lower animals to 
the discovery of remedies for dangerous diseases to which the 
human race is subject, the vivisectionists do but follow nature’s 
law of extirpating many of the inferior forms of life, in order to 
assure the survival of the fittest. But while up to this point the 
Vivisectionists seem to have the better of the argument, we would 
not for a moment deny that a reasonable concession should be 
made to their antagonists. It is not unreasonable that the 
authority of the State should be exercised to designate the particu- 
lar persons permitted to perform vivisection at all, and, secondly, 
to prescribe the conditions under which experiments should be con- 
ducted, so as to attain the maximum of precaution against the in- 
fliction of needless pain. If the anti-vivisectionists would confine 
themselves to presenting such a demand as this to the Legislatures 
of important States, they would probably be successful. As a 
matter of fact, all great or worthy investigators habitually take 
the utmost precautions against the infliction of unnecessary pain, 
and we believe that they would welcome a wisely drawn law which 
should confine the right to prosecute researches by vivisection to 
men qualified for the task, not only intellectually, but morally. 
The truth is that those headlong reformers who desire to stop 
vivisection altogether, no matter how sympathetically conducted, 
and no matter how lofty the end in view, are Buddhists rather 
than Christians. Where the precepts of GAUTAMA BUDDHA are 
rigorously followed, the malarial transmitting mosquito, the plague 
conveying rat, the venomous serpent, and the man-eating tiger 
would all equally be immune from resistance or interference on 
the part of their human victims. According to the Buddhist 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls, a doctrine nominally 
accepted by a large section of mankind, each of the forms of life 
that we have mentioned may be the temporary abode of the 
spiritual part of a human being, who must, in equity, be left to 
work out his upward or downward destiny. In a word, the more 
advanced and uncompromising assailants of vivisection are Bud- 
dGhists without knowing it. 

We infer, therefore, that the crusaders against vivisection would 
not take part in, or even condone, a crusade against rats. Such a 
crusade has been organized, however, in England, and is to be 
prosecuted with vigor throughout the British Empire. An associa- 
tion has just been fornied in London to wage a war of extermina- 
tion against rats, and at a meeting of professional men of high 
standing, held under the chairmanship of Sir LAUDER BRUNTON, a 
fervent and cogent address was delivered by Sir JAMES CRICHTON- 
BrowNeE. Sir JAMES admitted that the antipathy te rats depended 
in the first instance upon selfish prejudices, but he pointed out 
that it now had a scientific basis. In former times rats were 
hated on account of their feeding habits and their predatory 
nature. It is certain that no more destructive animal exists. 
Nothing comes amiss to its chiselling teeth and its insatiable maw. 
It makes heavy depredaticns on fields of corn, on stockyards, 
granaries, and ship cargoes; it devours eggs, kills poultry and 
game, makes unwelcome visits to dairies and pantries, butcher 
shops and bakeries; it gnaws through lead pipes, causing house- 
hold floods, and it is even suspected of arson, by nibbling insu- 
lating material on the crossing of electrie wires, and so short- 
circuiting them. All this is doubtless true as regards the mis- 
chievous acts of the rat. But the indictment of the animal on the 
score of its menace to public health is far weightier than any 
that can be brought on the ground of its depredating propensities. 
By unquestionable scientific authority rats have been adjudged 
guilty of harboring and disseminating fleas, which almost cer- 
tainly are the principal agents of propagating plague. The London 
Lancet has lately published an abstract of reports issued by the 
advisory committee appointed by the Secretary of State for India— 
by the Royal Society and by the Lister Institute of Preventive 
Medicine—regarding the cause and control of plague in India, 
which we need not say has had appalling consequences in recent 
years, and in fermer days used periodically to scourge Europe. 
The ingenious and complete series of experiments devised by Major 
Grorce LAMB and Captain W. G. Liston proved conclusively that 
the rat does spread plague through the agency of, fleas which have 
bitten it. The Lancet has also published the evidence brought 
forward by Dr. J. A. Tnompson, head of the Department of Public 
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Health in New South Wales, who demonstrated that in the Sydney 
epidemics there has always been a_ close association betwi n 
plagues in rats and man, the former preceding the Jatter, and tht 
the chronicity of the epizootic is an important clue to the ree 
rence of the disease in man. It is well known that another dise: se 
is laid to the score of the species of rat which exists in Eur 
and America, but, fortunately, this disease is not 2 serious men:.ce 
to those peoples who do not habitually eat half raw and. often 
rat-fed, fresh pork or ham. The London Lancet considers th:at 
the public attention that has been called by medern scientitic 
research to the peril which rats constitute to a community of 
human beings is a matter of great importance to the British 
Empire, and it welcomes the formation of a league for their ox- 
termination, hoping that ihe public mind will not relegate {he 
scheme to the ranks of faddists. The Lancet does not underraie, 
however, the difficulty of the task of exterminating the countless 
millions of rats, most of which are inaccessible. It cites tiie 
observations of Lieutenant-Colonel A. BUCHANAN on the relation 
between the keeping of cats and the incidence of plague in Indian 
villages. Colonel BucHANAN is convinced that  cat-keeping 
abolishes the rats, and, consequently, plagues. The rat-eatcher 
and his dog are time-honored means of extirpation; and anotiier 
instance of the militant method is furnished by, Jamaica, whicre 
mongooses have been imported, and have completely cleared thie 
sugar plantations of rats by destroying their young, thereby 
saving a large proportion of the sugar crop. The experiments of 
the Plague Commission in India and the experience of Dr. 
Tuompson in New South Wales tend to show that the most 
effective means of meeting the rats in fighting plagues is propliy- 
lactic, and consists in rendering dwellings, and especially food 
stores, rat-proof. The crusade against rats, however, will not rest 
content with intrenching human beings against the enemy’s hordes, 
and the Lancet deems it probable that science has provided us 
with a most potent weapon of offence in the form of a bacterio- 
logical virus intensely fatal to rats, which readily feed on bait 
which has been charged with their doom. Two separate prepara- 
tions are said to have been prepared which are poisonous to rats, 
setting up a quickly fatal disease, but which are harmless to man 
and to the domestic animals. Will the anti-vivisectionists approve 
of this organized attempt to extirpate rats from off the surface 
of the globe, and will they deny that such extermination would be 
a cheap price to pay for the discovery, let us say, of a cure for 
spinal meningitis? 





The Parlor Lady 


WHEREVER argument and discussion reign, the onlooker always 
wishes there were space for a terlium quid, one who might step in 
from the outside, being free of passionate convictien either way, 
to explain mere verbal differences, misquotations, inapplicable 
answers, and evaded issues. An American weekly last year en- 
couraged a discussion between one of the most radical of our 
suffragettes and a very old-fashioned Southern lady. The 
Fortnightly Review has rezently conducted a more intelligent and 
interesting discussion on the comparative merits of the “ parlor 
lady ” and the “ club woman,” between Miss CONSTANCE SMEDLEY, 
a well-known writer, and Mrs. Frances Low, who pleads hard 
here and in the Spectator for an anti-woman’s-riglits party whose 
motto shall be “ Back to the Home.” Naively, and with all the de- 
lightful unreason for which women have so often been adored by 
men, she urges, in the Spectator, that there are thousands of “ 
quiet women” like herself, still extant, who desire only the re- 
creation of the home, “with its limitless opportunities, its wider, 
truer sphere for the woman’s réle, its immeasurable, incomparable 
duties, responsibilities, and influences, ete.” 

To the unprejudiced observer, one who is still more or less 
valmly whittling on the fence and wondering how long the battle 
will rage and what the ,issue will be, the tendency of the old- 
fashioned lady to inject venom into argument and resort to per- 
sonal abuse and such sweeping conclusions as that only in her own 
party are there such really widespread blessings as “ good, quiet 
women,” is very disconcerting. It is somehow unconvincing to lear 
a woman plead for such high-sounding matters as “ God-ordained 
laws,” “ sanctity,” “ holiness,” “a little kingdom of starlike radi- 
ance,” ‘“divinest means of development,” “ highest evolution.” 
“harmonious expression and expansion of intellect, heart, and 
soul,” and to use invective and unreason to advance them. (ne 
somehow wonders if venom and invective could be quite so ready 
to hand if they had never found their way, just asa sort of pre- 
liminary practice, into “the little kingdom of starlike radiance.” 
And if so, the littler the kingdom the closer one would be to the 
firing. We remember, with much regret, that the Southern lady 
topped her argument a year ago by calling her antagonist “2 
viper.” 

Research resulting in such discoveries reminds one of the reply 
of a young professor of social economics, who had made an attempt 
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at community living, and on being asked if there were many diffi- 
culties amongst the women, responded promptly: “Oh no. But 
you sce there were no mere womanly women; if there had been—!” 
But words failed this young professor of economics to say what 
he thought life would be in a community of twenty families of 
“mere womanly women.” 

li cannot be too often reiterated, perhaps, that there are saints 
and sinners in every religion, waving the banner of every creed. 
There has never yet been found a doctrine, religious, political, 
economical, that absorbed all the virtue or weeded out all the 
villainy. We even dare to believe that there are suffragettes who 
are welcome in their own homes, and who apply intelligence, 
patience, and tenderness to the rearing of their children, though 
perhaps it is unfashionable in that set to play too freely with such 
terms as “sanctity,” ‘ holiness,” “starlike radiance.” We can 
even see that Miss SMEDLEY’s opening statement has truth in it. 
She says, “ When the growing needs of the community took the 
manufacturing of household commodities from the home, and sup- 
planted them with mechanical inventions worked in factories on 
a gigantie scale; when man, in short, usurped the ficlds of house- 
wifery, and took it on himself to do the pickling and preserving, 
the spinning and dyeing, the curing and the salting, a tremendous 
force of unemployed female vitality was set free in the prosperous 
classes of the community.” So far so good. We cannot go so far 
as to admit with her that ‘“ Hedda Gabler was the only logical 
and possible result of the introduction of machinery,” despite Mr. 
Grant ALLEN’S asseveration as to taking her in to dinner twice 
a week. It may be the result of a limited experience, but we have 
not met bored young wives who played with pistols, amused them- 
selves by betraying their admirers to their basest passions, and 
who finally shot themselves because living was too great a bore. 
We have not met them, but no faithful student of the casualties 
in the newspapers can fail to see that the material for building 
such a character is still to hand for him who seeks. What we 
have actually seen with our own eyes is a large number of young 
wives of men making anywhere from four to ten thousand a year, 
who do no manual labor, who have not more than two or three 
children, whose household ordering requires not more than an hour 
or two of daily attention, who find that clothes can be more 
economically bought ready made, and who therefore do not do 
the household sewing, upon whose hands time hangs heavy, and 
whose lives are often most unprofitably spent. Many take refuge 
in card-playing, in vying with others in giving social entertain- 
ments, in novel-reading, or in pursuing a superficial culture which 
results in nothing. There would seem to Le no deubt but that in 
this country, at any rate, there is too large a leisure class, and 
it is a leisure class without the wealth for philanthropy or the 
training for responsibility. There was a time when wealth was 
largely an inheritance, when certain families were trained to the 
responsibilities of using money, when position belonged to people 
brought up to command and to rule, and who understood that the 
fundamental lesson was self-command, but this is much changed. 
Democracy and science, liberty and equality, are introducing new 
conditions of life whether or not we want them. 

Men are adjusting themselves to these new conditions, and 
doubtless women will have to find some way out for themselves. 
A fundamentally healthy soul will find means, even in a transi- 
tion period, to withstand the ravages of idleness and ennui. Ro- 
mance can no more fill a woman’s life than it can a man’s, though 
with her it is doubtless, as things stand now, a more vital incident 
than it is to man. Children, if the old-fashioned families of twelve 
and fourteen prevailed, might well give a woman thirty years of 
wholesome employment, but such families are now an exception. 
Also, it is found distinetly better to take the larger part of the 
education of the child out of the mother’s hands. At four or five 
the child goes to a kindergarten for scientifie and regulated play 
and amusement, companionship, and development. At seven or 
eight the child goes to school for the larger part of the day and 
plays out of doors the remainder of it. More and more we are 
accepting the English ideal that it is best for children to be sent 
off to school at fourteen or fifteen years old. The mother is 
fortunate who manages under this new system to have three or 
four hours a day with her children, and once they leave. her for 
the school she has more than ever time heavy on her hands under 
the new dispensation. Let the German Emperor continue to 
exclaim that woman is fit only for the three K’s, Kirche, Kiiche, and 
Kinder, it will not hinder women from finding somewhere the 
employment which will keep them healthy and happy. Children are 
disposed of for a large part of the time, and praying and cooking, 
the Emperor to the contrary, are special vocations, not general ones. 
A man, if we told him his whole work in life was war, polities, and 
Statccraft, would not stop to refute us if his whole soul were centred 
upon becoming a chef. 

So we suppose that sooner or later the suffragettes will win out 
and try their experiment. By no means can we recall the condi- 
Hons that made our grandmothers what they were, and while we 
are undergoing the painful processes of change, each woman must 
appiy such intelligence and courage and patience as is hers to the 
flux of circumstances, and realize the ancient adage that happiness 
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is within, not without, and that there are no circumstances so 
thwart that they may not be transfigured by a strong will and a 
noble patience. 





Personal and Pertinent 


In view of the theory that a little wholesome work is an anti- 
dote to social unrest and ennui, we have Miss LAWRENCE ALMA- 
TADEMA lecturing in this country now on * The Meaning of Happi- 
ness.” Amongst other things she assures us that happiness con- 
sists largely in having some work to do and doing it. 
unrest, it devours time unobserved, it broadens and strengthens 
human relations, and gives one the delightful sensation of expan- 
sion, and the persuasion that one’s influence plays out in ever 
widening circles among men. 


It soothes 


So mild is Senator ALpricu that one would hardly credit him 
with the ability which he really possesses, if one did not know him 
or his repute. He is as social as Senator HALE, and there are a 
good many people in Washington who would be astonished to learn 
that there is anything that ALprici prefers to a good dinner or 
to a pleasant breakfast in the interior room of his suite at the 
Capitol, which outwardly is a meeting place for the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, while inwardly it is his private office. Before 
they come to Washington most Senators speak of breakfasts as 
lunches, because of the time at which they are eaten. It used to 
be said that Senator TuurMAN gave the occasion for the applica- 
tion of the French term for the midday meal. He once went to 
France and returned with some new ideas. One day he informed 
some of his gossips of the Parisian custom of “ poor boys.” When 
one drove in a cab in Paris, or ate a meal at a restaurant, so the 
veracious Ohioan said, one gave something to tlhe driver or to the 
waiter, and the money, as he understood it, was for the “ poor 
boys” of the city. He also informed them that to the Parisians 
breakfast was a real meal. They took a snack in the morning— 
whether or not compelled to do so by- reason of the events of the 
night he did not say—and therefore the first meal at which sub- 
stantial food was served, and during which genial gossip was talked, 
was called a breakfast. So, many Senators have called their 
luncheons breakfast ever since, in memory of the Old Roman. AL- 
pRIcH—to come back to him—has never been domesticated in 
Washington, but no one is more familiar with its many ways, 
or better able to put his local knowledge to use. He has glided 
into the pleasantest social life of the capital, the social life with 
the richest cream on it, and he has also glided into the minds of 
Senators until Washington and all who are concerned with Wash- 
ington are conscious of the presence of a leader—one of those 
real leaders who do not have to tell the world who they are and 
what they are, who make no noise about their leadership, and who 
have always time for everything, no matter how prodigious may 
be the demands upon them. 


“e ’ 


They call Congressman GILLETT the “ dean” of the Massachusetts 
delegation in the House of Representatives. He is now in his 
eighth consecutive term, and as he represents the Springfield dis- 
trict, is approved by the Springfield Republicans, and is chair- 
man of the Civil Service Reform Committee, he is likely to remain 
in Congress as long as he wants to, but he is not likely to be 
yovernor or Senator. His fame does not flow over the borders of 
his district—at least not outside of Washington. But why do 
they call him “dean” when “Sam” McCaty has served just as 
long and is a few months older? For the same reason that 
GILLETT was made chairman of a committee years ago, while 
McCALy was given a chairmanship only this session. People like 
McCatt as well as they like GILLETT personally, and McCay has 
more conversation. He can’t play bridge as well as GILLETT, and 
le doesn’t like society as well; not that Gim~Lert has a passion for 
either. He hasn’t any passions—at least severe passions. He and 
Moopy are still old bachelor chums, and they eat a good many 
free dinners. Bachelors are in great demand in Washington, be- 
cause there aren’t many of them. There are really too few to go 
round. Sam McCatt likes dinners, too, but he is only occasion- 
ally a bachelor. Sometimes his wife goes to Washington, and then 
there is a nice little social eddy around the family, but the people 
in the centre of it think more of talk than they do of food. There 
is a rumor that a McCatx hearthstone is being brightened up 
now at the capital after the fire has been out for some years. 
Usually Mrs. McCay prefers Winchester, where she can look down 
from her eyrie on Epwarp Everett's old rooftree, and catch 
oceasional glimpses of her sons, who, of recent years, have been 
batting their way through Harvard. The difference between 
GILLETT and McCAatz is essential; GILLETT is loyal to persons, and 
McCAatz is loyal to ideals. If one wants easy honors, a good social 
position, and is judiciously fond of good dinners, it is a good 
thing to be loyal to persons, if one picks out one’s persons with 
the same perspicacity that one employs in selecting one’s oysters 
and his ducks; on the other hand, if a man loves his ideals he is 
likely to be a trifle short on dinners, but to be very long on talk. 
One has his choice, and his selection depends somewhat on his 
temperament and somewhat on his mind and his conscience. 



























































































































HOW WE ARE DOING GOOD 
Fresno, CAL., February 13, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I subscribed through a subscription agency for your publi- 
cation, beginning with January 1, but have only received: three 
numbers at this date. 

While / do nol agree with your policy of persecuting President 
Roosevelt and others who are trying to stop this ‘* money mania ” 
which is destroying all respect for law and is making us a nation 
of stock gamblers, yet I believe your perverted views are doing 
good by rallying to the support of the President the thousands 
who ordinarily do not take enough interest to proclaim themselves 
in times of peace. 

In the hope that you will have the courage to acknowledge the 
wrong you have done when time and results will have shown the 
Roosevelt’ policy to have been a masterpiece in both statecraft 
and political courage, 

I am, sir, 
Mrs. H. Kk. ARMSTRONG. 


THE ONE CONTINGENCY 
New York, February 18, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srr.—I want to congratulate you on the very able campaign you 
have been conducting against Bryan and Roosevelt, both in your 
editorials and your cartoons. 

I am an independent, with Republican leanings, but there is one 
contingency in which I may vote for Bryan, who, it seems, will 
be nominated at Denver, and that is Roosevelt’s nomination at 
Chicago. I think Bryan is even worse than Roosevelt, but the 
former would be harmless with a Republican Senate. 

I find there are many others who think like I do. Am I not 
right in assuming that the Senate will be Republican after March 
4, 1909? I am, sir, 

GD. J. 


Yes, the Senate will continue to be Republican.—Ep1rTor. 


HOW IT STRIKES THE ENLISTED MAN IN THE ARMY 
February 15, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str.—tThe article of Mr. Charles W. Selden in your issue of the 
15th inst. has been perused by me, and no doubt by very many 
others interested in the army, with a good deal of satisfaction, as 
the author seemed to be fairly well posted. The only matter he 
is mistaken in is when he thinks that the young man who has gone 
successfully through a technical high school could, eu entering the 
army, at once pursue his profession in the coast artillery, the 
engineers, or the electrical department or branch of the service. 
No siree! He must stay first for about two months in a recruit 
depot and learn how to walk, to salute officers, to haul coal, ashes, 
and slops to and from officers’ and civilians’ quarters. to do menial 
labor for which other establishments and foreign armies hire 
navvies. Then must learn that in donning tie uniform of the 
United States army he has ostracized himself (at least-in peace 
time) from the average civilian; that he must look up to the com- 
missioned personnel of his calling as something far above him in 
social standing, in manners, ete., no matter who wears the shoul- 
der-straps, be he a gentleman or political barnacle. While the 
actual discipline of the United States army is far below the 
standard of any other army in civilization, the social distinction 
between the officer and the enlisted man is tar greater in this 
country of much vaunted equality than the same distinction is 
between a duke and a peasant in England. 

While, for instance, the German oliicer when on duty would not 
allow his brother. should he be in the ranks, wink an eye, and 
would demand strict obedience and respectful salute from him as 
if he were a stranger, yet after drill or the day’s duty is done he 
would go with him to the theatre or some other social function 
without giving the matter a thought. But in our army the reverse 
is the ticket. I have served in a post where two brothers were 
serving, one as an officer, the other in the ranks. Now the one 
in the ranks was shown all kinds of leniencies and favors in the 
line of duty and discipline, because his brother was a lieutenant, 
but if he wanted to have a familiar conversation with his brother, 
the lieutenant, then he had to wait until dark, and enter his 
brother’s house in the officers’ row by the back entrance. Now 
does Mr. Selden think any sane man out of high school would 
stand for that kind of abasement? There are very many of our 
officers who are gentlemen in the fullest sense of the word by 
birth and education, and who would not think that their title 
would be tarnished by talking to an educated enlisted man out- 
side the line of duty as man to man; but it is the political 
barnacles who got their commission through the number of votes 
their relatives could buy or sell, and who have no other claim 
to the title of gentleman than their commission gives them, who 
make the lives of self-respecting men disgusting in the service, and 
who try to impress the enlisted man that he is just a little lower 
than their Portuguese or negro servant. 

As to the menial labor, why does this rich country of ours not 
establish a service corps with clerks, mechanics, bakers, teamsters, 
messengers, to do these and other like duties now performed by the 
man who enlisted to become a warrior and not a scavenger? Why 
not hire laborers to perform the scavenger work, the same as every 
other civilized army in the world does? Why is the American 
soldier subservient to the olficer’s servant? 

Countries much poorer than ours, and with standing armies six 





Correspondence 





and seven times the size of ours, do have service cerps, and find 
it profitable. 
Germany has never had any trouble to fill the ranks of jr 


colonial troops (which are voluntary enlisted men same as our.), 


with the best men picked from a large number of applicants. 1e 
pay of the German colonial private is S80 marks = $20, and hv is 
not required to do scavenger work for the oflicers and civilian 
employees. 

What is the matter with the army? 

This: give us a service corps, hire laborers to do the seavenver 
work aud assist the officers’ servants. Treat us as full-grown men, 
and not as protégés of the W. C. T. U. (God bless their ignorance ! ), 
and give the older privates and non-commissioned officers  liy ing 
salaries, and you will always have the ranks of your army filled 
to the limit of the law with good and reliable men. 

! an, sir, 
TWENTY YEARS AN ISNLISTED MAN. 





P.S.—From Mr. Selden the public had the viewpoint looked at 
from the officers’ standpoint; the above article shows how the 
soldier looks at it. For reasons obvious to the army man I cannot 
sign my name, but should some of the facts stated above be ques- 
tioned, I will furnish you with date and places of occurrence. 


THE ALDRICH BILL 
New Mexico, February 18, 1908 
To the Editor of Harpcr’s Weekly: 

Str—It is curious to what subterfuges and dodges, almost im- 
moral, surely unworthy, a serious illness will bring a body, cor- 
porate or incorporate. [| have seen a man of excepticnal judgment 
and control under normal conditions, agonized with pain, shout 
to attendant physicians, * Can't you see I’m dying?” and the drug 
for which he prayed, though at the time it would have had the 
sweetness of the honeycomb, in the aftermath of anguish would 
have called curses, and deservedly, on those who, in his weakness, 
should have been strong: ; 

I have seen an overcharged engine groaning helplessly because of 
some flaw in its workings, and yet it did not seem to occur to the 
engineer that a safe way to make it available might be to increase 
its moving power, extraneously, placing upon it a burden beyond that 
of its generating force. 

Such therapeutics may have a shade of plausibility in the 
theory of the strong-physie practitioner of bygone days, who im- 
posed upon his patient so powerful a poison that first, in paralysis, 
there was a sickness as of death, and then, if the constitution was 
strong enough, a final rally and return to normal, but always under 
presage of more serious debauch, more fearful remedy. 

And now I see a nation sick with ills financial of so complicated 
form that, though the best we have of money seers have diagnosed 
and formulated their prescription, the end, not yet, has seemed to 
justify the cure; we’ve had a panic, and surely now, though slowly, 
are doing something in the righting of ourselves; and this  per- 
haps is best,. always adding to the method instinct teaches, the 
wise word of every statesman; but not inflation; money is the 
moving power of the machine of government—the force which 
is its own as mathematically as the steam is the right product of 
the coal. If, through clogging of the passages, or undue holding at 
rare points, from poor manipulation, we find ourselves without the 
power, there is no remedy secure enough, when the welfare of 
a nation is involved, but to remove the cause, directed by the best 
we have of brain in matters fiscal. 

But to demand a greater medium than our wealth commands, 
to mortgage with the highest guarantee we have, something non- 
existent is running wild; our standing in good government and 
credit will be injured, and thus the very possibility of a remedy so 
easy will bring upon the nation at large an inertia, while now it is 
seriously at work on the dilemma, and by such a bit of paternalistic 
folly we should find ourselves robbed of our initiative and subject 
to similar conditions constantly recurring. 

I am, sir, 
K. A. M. 


It is not quite clear to us what our correspondent wants.— 
EpIror. 


WHAT IS WORTH WHILE 
CLEVELAND, O., February 18, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sirn.—May I thank you for the expression of your views in 
Harprer’s WrEeKLy for February 15, on “ What is Worth While.” 
It is not often in this day or, as you so apuly express it, “on this 
step” of materialism that one finds thinking people who have the 
courage to step aside from the highway of popular opinion. All 
the more, then, it does the heart good to find one like yourse!f— 
combining not only courage of conviction with a high ideal, but 
poetry of expression as well. 

Whatever of bitterness might otherwise lie, for us, in tlie 
knowledge of our personal insignificance and helplessness may be 
compensated for by the knowledge (or hope) that through our 
children our influence on the coming generations may be as powel- 
ful as our own is the reverse. 





[ am, sir, 


QUALIFIED ENCOURAGEMENT 


Go it, Cassius. The ides of March (1909) will leave Julius II. 
still doing, however; possibly through Antony. H. B. it. 
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By E. S. 


—IENRY LOOMIS NELSON, editor of HArpER’s 
WEEKLY from 1894 to 1898, and of more recent 
years one of its most valued and important con- 
tributors, passed from earth on Saturday morning, 
February 29. His death (from angina pectoris) 
came so unexpectedly and with so swift an ap- 
proach, that it can almost literally be said that he 
laid down his pen to die. 

A private sorrow deep and widely extending is Mr. Nelson’s 
death, and at the same time a public loss of serious magnitude. 
He was two months along in his sixty-third year,.and for such a 
man to die at such an age is no light misfortune to his generation. 
He could learn and had learned and was still learning. He could 
remember and did remember. He could think and reason straight 
and clearly. He had integrity, industry, character. He had lived 
a full life in the midst 
of important affairs, 





Henry Loomis Nelson 






MARTIN 


1894 he became editor of HARPER’s WEEKLY, succeeding to the 
place left vacant, late in 1892, by Mr. Curtis. For four years he 
edited the WEEKLY. conducting it through the important cam- 
paign against free silver in 1896, and through all the lively period 
of the Spanish war. 

In 1902 he accepted an appointment to the newly established 
professorship of political science at Williams College, which he 
still held at the time of his death. He took very ardently to his 
duties as a college professor, developing very great interest both 
in his work as a teacher and in the problems of college adminis- 
tration, taking in particular a very decided stand against what he 
considered to be the boisterous propensity of intercollegiate 
athletics to shoulder the more scholastic interests into a corner, 
and become the dominating feature of college life. 

The work of his professorship left him leisure for other labors. 

for the last year or 
two he had been again 





had known well many 
men worth knowing, 
and for at least thirty 
years had been a 
student and a teacher 
of the greater sort of 
politics, and kept keen 
by constant use his 
faculties of observa- 
tion and comment. To 
lose in the fulness of 
his powers a man so 
equipped with sound 
and scarce knowledge, 
and so practised in the 
use of it, is a trial to 
philosophy as well as 
to affection. 

His life, like most 
lives of men who earn 


their bread in a 
hard-working profes- 


sion, Was more event- 
ful mentally than in 
stirring episodes. He 
was born in New 
York in January, 
1846, and went = in 
due time to Williams 
College, where he 
graduated in the class 
of 187, having among 
others as classmates 
Francis Lynde Stetson 
and Hamilton W. 
Mabie. He studied 
law at Columbia, was 
admitted (1869) to 
the bar, and practised 
law for some years. 
jut soon after his 
marriage (1874) he 
went with his wife 
on a legal errand to 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. ; 
There he stayed two 








a regular and con- 
siderable contributor 
to the WEEKLY, be- 
sides continuing his 
long-standing practice 
of writing occasional 
articles for Harper's 
Magazine, the North 
American Review, the 
Atlantic Monthly, and 
other periodicals. <A 


more considerable 
work that he under- 
took about three 
years ago was to 


write the Life of 
George William Cur- 
tis. But for a serious 
illness which laid him 
up two years ago the 


book would have 
been completed some 
time since. As_ it 
was, the manuscript 
is so nearly finished 
that its completion 


would have been to 
him only a matter of 
a few weeks’ work and 
can now be accom- 
plished by some other 
hand. It will gratify 
his friends, who are 
very many, to have 
this substantial record 
of the working of his 
mind, and of an able 
and diligent pen 
whereof by far the 
larger part of the 
products have been 
launched day by day 
in the passing cur- 
rent of journalism. 
Thirty-five years 
ago Mr. Nelson wrote 








years, and incident- 
ally fell into the 
habit of writing for a 
local paper. The habit 
took so strong a hold 
on him that on his return to New York he bought a country news- 
paper at Greenfield, Massachusetts, and went there to edit it. It 
only lived a year, but when it died (1878) he was offered and 
accepted an engagement as Washington correspondent of the 
Boston Post. In this employment he continued at Washington for 
Seven years, during some of which he served also as private secre- 
tary to John G. Carlisle, at that time Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. The associations thus formed gave Mr., Nelson 
a wide and close acquaintance with public men, the more so as he 
was himself an exceedingly interesting and agreeable companion, 
very ready in discourse, able to give as good talk as he got from 
any one, and withal kind, sympathetic, appreciative, and trust- 
Worthy, a good and faithful friend, and delightful company. 

From Washington he went to Boston (1885) to be the editor 
of the Post, but that paper had fallen at that time into difficult 
pecumary straits, and when in the course of a year it was sold 
to new owners, Mr. Nelson came back to New York to help the 
late Mr. William Dorscheimer make a self-supporting newspaper 
of the Star, In spite of Mr. Nelson’s help, however, that gallant 
aspiration proved far beyond Mr. Dorscheimer’s powers. In .due 
time the Star sank below the horizon, and Mr. Nelson hired out 
as editorial writer to the Mail and Express, then owned by Cyrus 
Field, and about to pass into the memorable possession of Elliot 
F, Suepard. From there, after a year or two, he moved over 
to the World, in the editorial page of which he expounded sound 
finance and Democratic policies with excellent ability, until in 


Henry Loomis Nelson 


a novel called John 
Rantoul, which was 
published by James R. 
Osgood & Co. He pub- 
lished in 1884 a little 
book on Our Unjust Tariff Law, and another in 1396 called The 
Money We Need. Two of these works are inconsiderable, and the 
novel was an experiment in a field which he did not cultivate further. 
By far the best permanent record of his matured literary powers, as 
well as of his thought in politics, will be the biography of Mr. 
Curtis which is to come. Himself always a stanch guardian of 
civil service reform, he was particularly in sympathy with Mr. 
Curtis’s labors and great achievements in promoting that move- 
ment. j 

In polities Mr. Nelson was a Democrat of the Cleveland and 
Carlisle pattern, but moderate in his partisanship and quite in- 
capable of following his party in its excursion under Mr. Bryan’s 
guidance into the wilderness of unsound finance and _ socialistic 


hopes. He had accurate knowledge of politics, history, and finance, 
and was stubborn in his adherence to views based on that 


knowledge. He could always remember (not a common capacity, 
nowadays) not only what his opinions were, but why they were 
his opinions. If the impression is given by this incomplete record 
that he devoted unusual powers and exceptional industry to a 
precarious and often disappointing profession, that impression is 
doubtless justified by the facts. Journalism was more liberal in 
tasks than in rewards to him. Nevertheless, he liked the work he 
wrought so hard at; it never failed to interest him. He got his 
share of the joy of combat, and loved always to lay on for truth 
as he saw it, and for the causes and principles in which he 
believed. 























































































































































The Lengthening 
“Bread Line 


By VICTOR ROUSSEAU 
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The slow, shuffling ‘‘ Bread Line,” tattered in Garb and Spirit, which Waits and Waits and Waits 


LINE of men are leaning against a wall. One curls 
his frozen fingers under the fringes of his ragged 
coat sleeves; one stamps with alternate feet upon 
the icy pavement; one, stitf with cold, stands like 
a sentinel against the wall, immobile; one flaps his 
arms and dances to get warm; another turns from 
the curious gaze of some pedestrian. It is the 

bread line. During past vears the drunks and has-beens often 
crawled into some mission shelter for the sake of the rest, the 
warmth, the cup of coffee which cleared their vieared brains; but 
these are neither. They are mechanics and casual laborers, clerks, 
out-of-works from every stratum of life. Seventy per cent. of 
them, as municipal investigations show, can produce straight 
references. 

It is midnight upon the Bowery. Across the street the lights of 
the Thalia Theatre are dimmed by the sparkle of the elevated 
railroad station. ‘Trains are thundering overhead. Pedestrians 
have grown less frequent, and the street in front of the Bowery 
Mission is almost deserted. 

At half-past twelve the basement deor will be opened and 
hundreds will throng the steps, eager to snatch a cup of coffee 
and a five-ounce bun 
from the hands of the 





preach to them; we only wish them a good weicome and _ feed 
them.” 

Down in the basement the volunteer workers are standing beside 
the huge cans of coffee and the barrels piled high with loaves. 
Mr. Long puts on his coat and pins to the lapel a police shield. 
He has been authorized to wear this as a deputy policeman, though 
the famished men who will soon be waiting for a meal are almost 
all incapable of making any disturbance. 

“How do you pick your 500 who are to sleep in the chapel out 
of three times that number who receive rations ‘’ 

“We fool ’em,” said Mr. Long, chuckling (and this spirit ot 
mischief seems curiously at variance with the old superintendent's 
kindliness). ‘* We fool ‘em. Some nights we make believe we're 
going to open the chapel doors, and then when they're all gathered 
outside we let the rear lot in by the basement. No picking favor- 
ites, no racehorse business, and keep ‘em guessing. Kvening, Bill.” 

Bill, the big policeman at the door, nods condescendingly. 

‘** How shal! we fool ’em to-night, Bill? . Shall we let ’em in by 
the door as usual? All right; in at the basement for food, then 
turn ‘em all into the street again and throw the doors open.” 

It is half-past the hour. The light over the door goes up. 

: Then, from side streets 
and dark hallways, 





attendants. This 
charity was founded 
by Dr. Klopsch, of the 
Christian Herald, five 
vears ago, and is 
continued between 
Thanksgiving day and 
Kaster Sunday annu- 
ally, at an immediate 
cost of about $250 a 
week. Until the 
present year about a 
thousand rolls and ra- 
tions of coffee were 
distributed nightly. 
Since February 5 the 
number has been in- 
creased to 1500, while 
the 500-men who find 
resting room during 
the night inside the 
chapel receive each an 
extra ration in’ the. 
morning. 

“ And it is growing 
worse,” said John H. 
Long. the assistant 
superintendent. “ Still, 
we catch very nearly 








where they have been 
lurking under cover of 
night, figures come 
running into _ the 
bread line. It stretches 
round the whole 
block—Bayard, Canal, 
Chrystie, and Bowery: 
and the ragged tail of 
it scatters itself upon 
the pavement down 
toward Chatham 
Square. 

Then the basement 
door is opened and 
they file in. As each 
man enters he receives 
his roll from an at- 
tendant, passes on to 
take a cup of steam 
ing coffee from the 
table, drains his cup. 
sets it down, and 
passes out again. ne 
by one they enter and 
file past, a seemingly 
endless line of men. 
You watch the [irst: 
here seems to ‘e 4 








all; only a few are 
turned away each 
night. We don’t 


Soon after Midnight the Bread Line begins to form around 
the entire Block in which stands the Bowery Mission country boy — prob- 


mechanic, out of « job. 
The second is a young 
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ably he has recently left his home up State to try his fortunes 
in the city. Next comes a burly Irishman; then an Italian; then 

Bowery habitué; then clerk or-mechanic. Presently this long, 
serpentine line which rolls and unfolds before you ceases to pre- 
sent a clear impression of the types it contains and acquires an 
individuality of its 
own, that of an ag- 
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still the line goes on. Stay! What are the probabilities that two 
villainous-looking negroes, cach with a blind right eye, a broken 
nose, and a sinister scowl, will both apply for coffee and roll upon 
the Bowery at 12.45 during the same morning’ Or that two 
bald and long-faced men with slippers and cragked brown derbies 
will join the throng? 
L asked the assistant 





eregation of humanity 
rather than isolated 
men. The tall man, 
the short man, the 
foreigner, the clerk, 
the bov; the tightly 
buttoned coats, the 
unshaven faces, many 
of them sunken; the 
slouching knees, the 
ravenous hunger unite 
to form one composite 
picture of poverty. 

“Hello, Frenchy,” 
says Superintendent 
Long. 

Frenchy looks round 
and smiles. He is a 
very tattered and for- 
lorn replica of one of 
du Maurier’s pictures 
in Trilby—of the 
student reclining 
upon the doorstep in 
a drunken — slumber. 
He takes his roll and 
throws away the stub 
of a cigarette. 

Frenchy was an 
actor until his last 








superintendent 

* Repeaters?” said 
Mr. Long. ‘“ Let ’em 
repeat. We fool ’em 
and they fool us now 
and again. Turn ’em 
out? Not while the 
rolls hold out. It 
stands to reason they 
must have slipped in 
not very far from the 
tail end, don’t it?” 

The line goes on, 
slouching past the 
bread barrel, wolfing 
down the crusts 
greedily. And now 
the rolls are coming 
to an end. 

* Twelve more, 
Bill,’ calls the = at- 
tendant. 

“Twelve more,” re- 
peats the policeman 
outside. ‘One, two, 
three . . . ten, eleven, 
twelve.” The _ base- 
ment door slams upon 
a vision of lean faces 
and of outstretched 








engagement — termin- 
ated in 1893; he is 
now a loafer by occu- 
pation. He has been 
known along the 
sowery for fifteen 
years, and has partaken of the hospitality of the Mission since 
it was opened. He never sleeps, but whiles away his time smiling 
and smoking cigarette stubs. 

“Oh, I guess he’s a good-hearted fellow,’ said Superintendent 
Long. “ Refuse him a meal? Not if he’s hungry. Why should 
we? The great trouble with the majority is that they’re too good- 
hearted, If a miser loses his job he has something to fall back 
upon. Oh, there’s the Banker.” 

The Banker is a dismal old fellow, professionally a picker up 
of paper. He wears a thick rope round him, summer and winter, 
for reasons which have not been discovered. He is reputed to have 
a bank account. 

“But I can’t refuse him,” says Superintendent Long. “‘If I 
spend that money now, what in the world will ! do when I 
get old? he says. 

Have you seen 


The Five Hundred who are fortunate enough to gain Entrance to 
the Chapel of the Bowery Mission sleep on Chairs until Morning 


hands, and a thir- 
teenth man, who has 
slipped past, grabs in 
despair at a_ broken 
fragment of bread on 
the table. 

“Now all out,” says the assistant superintendent suddenly to 
those within who are lingering at the threshold of the door which 
leads up to the chapel, with its coveted five hundred places. “ Go 
in through the front door and take your chances with the rest.” 

They fight and squeeze each other in the entrance. It is cold 
in the street, and no mean privilege to sit for four hours in a 
warm room, packed together tightly upon hard chairs, watching 
the large crucifix that hangs upon the opposite wall. 

* Now all that is required of you is that you will behave like 
gentlemen,” says Mr. Long, pronouncing his valedictory from the 
platform railing. “ And remember when you go out in the morn- 
ing to leave the pillows and sheets behind you on the bed.” 

He withdraws amid shouts of boisterous laughter, the hearty 
mirth that comes with a haif-full stomach to a starving man. The 
lights ge out, except 
a little cluster over 
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Greeny, Sam?” 

Greeny is a para- 
lvzed fellow with a 
peculiar gait, appar- 
ently of an interesting 
nature. He did not 
put in an appearance, 
but soon there entered 
a tiny man, a tiny 
pompous man, whose 
head reached just to 
the level of the table. 
His black mustache 
curled out beyond his 
tiny face. 

arate s little 
Shorty,” says an at- 
tendant with some 
pride. “ Used to be a 
policeman at the Tom 
rhumb midget city in 
Dreamland. I’ve often 
seen him walking 
along with his big 
badge on him—and 
look what he’s come 
to,” 

And still the line 
winds itself along, the 








the center of the 
hall. They stretch 
themselves upon the 
chairs, yawning, 
snoring, and lolling 
over one another, un- 
til the rapping of 
the attendant’s stick 
wakes them at five 
o'clock. They _ stir, 
put on their broken 
shoes, slouch down to 
get their coffee and 
rolls, and vanish 
through the side 
streets of the Bowery, 
to slink back under 
the cover of night 
again. 

But the Bowery 
Mission is only one 
of those institutions 
which feed the bread 


line. At Ninth 
Street and Broadway 
the Fleischmann 


Bakery has dealt out 
rolls and coffee to 
the hungry at mid- 
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the tall man, the For Thirty-two Years at this Corner, Broadway and Ninth Street, Every night several 


foreigner, the clerk. 
Sometimes two men, 
ravenous for food, 
jostle one another against the table and turn round snarling, like 
two dogs fighting for a bone. A fight begins. ; 

“Hit him! hit him, Jack!” cries the Superintendent, clapping 
his hands. ‘Go for him, Bill!” 

A ring is formed and shouts of laughter are heard. The men 
regard each other sheepishly for a moment and slouch away. And 


Coffee and Rolls have been given to the Poor at Midnight 


hundreds’ are fed 
there. Then, if you 
are very hungry, you 
will still have time left you to hurry to the Bowery and swell 
the tail end of the bread line outside the Mission. 

Then, again, every day at noon bread is distributed to male 
applicants from Miss Osborne’s institution at the back of the 
Armory, in Fifteenth Street, where she conducts a self-supporting 
home for old women. 
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And though it is universally conceded that the number of the 
unemployed shows no decrease, that any amelioration must first 
filter down from the top to the half-submerged stratum, certainly 
nobody need starve in New York City to-day. 

Women need never starve, for, according to the Salvation Army 
officials, even now the demand for scrubwomen and domestic helpers 
is greatly in excess of the supply. It is the man who has to make 
shift from charity to charity for food, lodging, and clothes. And 
here is a peculiar characteristic of the respectable unemployed. 
He prefers to partake anonymously and under cover of night of 
the wretched bounty of private and semi-public eleemosynary in- 
stitutions rather than go to the municipal authorities for aid. 

Let us contrast the recently opened shelter of the Salvation 
Army on West Nineteenth 
Street with the Municipal 

























Lodging House. 

Until the new structure 
shall have been completed on 
Twenty-fitth Street the 
municipality continues to 
house all applicants in the 
old building two blocks 
away. From these doors no 
man or woman possessing 
less than twenty-five cents 


has ever been turned. At 
six o’clock the doors’ are 
opened. Applicants are 


vaccinated, receive free 
medical attendance, are fed 
with an unlimited supply of 
bread and_ coffee, and 
cleanly lodged between 
freshly-washed sheets in an 
airy room kept pure by ex- 














haust fans. In the morning 
they can have baths. While 
the law prescribes three 
times a month as the limit 
to which a man or woman is 
entitled to admission, in practice Superintendent Yorke is per- 
mitted to keep those who are deserving for an unlimited period. 
Every occupant must register, and the records are investigated ; 
but it is only the habitués of the city’s caravanserai, the drunk- 

















Feeding the Poor in the new Salvation Army Shelter in West 
Nineteenth Street, from which no one is ever turned away 


ards and those with bad characters, who are sent to the police 
courts as vagrants. The self-respecting man or Woman has 
nothing to fear. 

At the foot of West Nineteenth Street, amid the slime and 
garbage of the riverside, two miserable shanties have been knocked 
into one by the Salvation Army to house the unfortunate. Every- 
thing that is possible has been done; nevertheless, the shelter, 
which has only been in operation during the present year, has 
the atmosphere of a hog-trough. The air is foul with the ex- 
halations of the unfortunates who crowd it in preference to seek- 
ing the charity of the municipality. Here they sort paper and 
saw wood; and those who are in excess of the number of cots lie 
about on planks and benches. Poverty, say the attendants here, 
is 500 per cent. more prevalent this year than they have ever 
known before. The Army is working heroically to provide more 
decent quarters; but even at its worst this shelter is preferred 
to the cold, inquisitorial refuge of the municipality. 

The Salvationists have another home on West Forty-eighth 
Street, where about one hundred men can find employment, their 
numbers being constantly recruited from the new shelter on 
Nineteenth Street. This home has a small payroll to its em- 
ployees of $200 weekly. It is one of the most remarkable institu- 
tions of its kind, for by waste labor and out of waste material 
it balances its account of $40,000 a year, and has a trifling 
amount to its credit. 

Where does all the rubbish go? Here, one might answer. No 


The Line which forms each Day at Noon to receive free Bread 
from the Osborne Home for Old Women in West Fifteenth Street 


trifle is too small for consideration. The wagons go into every 
street to collect things which seem to have passed beyond the 
ingenuity of man to make use of. Waste paper is collected, 
sorted, tested with acid to discover wood stock, and put up into 
great bales which bring from three to four dollars each at the 
paper mills. Twine, leather, rags, bottles, artificial limbs, toys, 
old shoes—all contribute to the funds of the institution. There 
is a repairing department for old broken furniture. Old clothes, 
many of the fashions of the sixties, are sold by auction twice a 
day to the crowds of the very poor who attend for that purpose. 

“It cuts us both ways,’ say the Salvation Army authorities. 
“The distress is greater than ever before, while those who used to 
contribute to our funds are now unable to do so.” 

In spite of the reluctance of homeless: men to seek municipal 
relief, some idea of the poverty now prevalent can be obtained by 


consulting the records of the Department of Charities. The num- 


ber admitted to the Municipal Lodging House during the month of 
January was 11,864, as against 5067 for the January preceding. 
Of these nine-tenths were men, and the remainder women. Very 
few children sought the city’s shelter, for children over three years 


of age are turned over to the Gerry Society. 


During the last quarter of 1907, 3126 applicants sought for hos- 
pital relief, as against 2850 a twelvemonth previously; 1068 were 
sent to the Home for the Aged and Infirm, as against 835. Tickets 
for meals to those awaiting the authorities’ disposal of their cases 
increased from 710 to 1720; 188 received free transportation to 
their homes—an increase of 59. 

Contrary to the statements of all unofficial charitable societies, 
the municipal authorities announce a slight decrease in the num- 
bers of applicants for relief. They believe that the present era 
of poverty reached its high-water mark during the middle of 
January and is now slowly subsiding. 

Of all charitable benefactions recently inaugurated the best is 

(Continued on page 32.) 

















The Line of hungry School Children to whom free Luncheon 
is served daily by Adolph Lorber in his Grand Street Restaurant 









































| THE LOAFERS 

4 By CAROLINE DUER 

HE gilded world on wheels goes rolling by; 

| We sit here on a bench and hug our bones, 

Hard is the structure of our casual thrones, 

Our kingdom of the pavements and the stones, 

Yet we behold the show unenvyingly 

q } Through languid, critical eyes. There goes a pair 

Of horses we could fancy, and a dame 

4 With scarlet feathers flaunting like a flame 

Above a twisted mass of coal-black hair, 

Whom we might follow (were we not so lame) 

| To honor with a second tolerant stare; 

But then, so many pass! We watch them go,— 
Toys wound for our amusement, every one. 
The whole procession pleases, moving on; 

Smug coachmen, prancing horses, girls aglow— 
We are content the thing should be well done, 

(And some of us are competent to know) 

We, the Olympians, lfolling in the sun. 





But give us night, and bitter winds to face, 
That whistle through our tattered panoply; 
And set us, numb, with stiffened necks awry, 

Shivering and shuffling as we keep the pace, 
Hunched in the bread line that we may not die— 

God! How we'd like to see them in our place! 



















































Lonpon. 
UNDERSTAND that Mr. John Redmond, 
the leader of the Lrish Nationalists, is 
shortly to visit you, collecting-box in 
hand. He is after your money, or such 
of it as your recent troubles have left to 
you. It is a familiar quest. 1 will not 
say it is a degrading one, but 1 do not 
think it is one that Mr. Redmond can 
find the smallest pride or pleasure in. 

Of all the many disagreeable necessities 

which his position entails, this of cadging 
for subscriptions in the United States, Canada, and Australia 
must be by far the most disagreeable. Look at it whichever way 
you please, it is a reflection on the virility of the Lrish Nationalists, 
and on their capacity for self-sacrifice that they should show this 
constant and pronounced reluctance to support their cause out of 
their own pockets. It is not as though they had not’ the money. 
There are at this moment some three hundred million dollars on 
deposit in the joint-stock banks, the post-office, and the savings- 
banks of Ireland. The number of professed Nationalists in [reland 
can searcely be less than three million. 1 am willing for the pur- 
poses of this argument to write two-thirds of them off the list as 
non-effectives. That would leave a million convinced home-rulers. 
If each of them were to subscribe to the party funds a sum of 
twenty-five cents a year, an annual income of $250,000 would be 
the result; and this amount would be amply sufiicient to provide 
for the support of the eighty-odd Nationalist M.P.’s and leave a 
handsome margin for the purposes of propaganda. I repeat that 
the Irish people have the money. They spend some sixty or seventy 
million dollars every year for drink, and there always appears to 
be plenty of loose cash when it comes to a question of horse-racing 
or of building a new church. Yet they are so niggardly in the 
support of the cause of nationalism that its leaders have to tramp 
the world begging for the means to carry on their work. 

This is a curious and significant phenomenon. It raises in an 
acute form the doubt that always assails the dispassionate in- 
quirer into Irish affairs, the doubt as to how far the Irish people 
really care for home rule. I believe it was Lord Dufferin who 
remarked that the Irish did not know what they wanted and would 
never be happy until they got it. There are many senses in which 
the paradox still holds good. The Irish suifer from a clumsy, 
extravagant, and above all unsympathetic government; and that 
is a genuine grievance. But I have never been able to detect 
among them any of the fierce spirit of an oppressed people strug- 
gling to be free. They show none of the determination of the 
Poles or the Finns. They enlist in the British army and make 
unsurpassable soldiers. The Royal Irish Constabulary is -the 
most abused, but at the same time the most popular, of all British 
institutions in Ireland; and practically the whole of its rank and 
file is composed of Catholics. If Ireland is really enslaved it looks 
as though Irishmen take an unnecessarily active part in forging 
and riveting the fetters. They proclaim themselves the eternal 
enemies of the British Empire, yet they fight its battles and extend 
its dominions. They pose before the world as a nation held down 
by force, but at the same time it is they themselves who supply 
the bulk of the recruits for the army of subjugation. They insist 
that they have a distinct nationality of their own, vet they have 
voluntarily allowed themselves to become almost wholly Anglicised 
in speech, dress, manners, recreations. With an endless flow of 
rhetoric they reiterate that nothing but home rule will satisfy 
them, yet they hand over to Americans and Australians the irksome 
duty of financing the agitation that presumably lies so near their 
hearts. What is one to make of all these contradictions? Is it 
that home rule appeals to the Irish merely as a nebulous senti- 
ment, and that their patent unwillingness to sacrifice anything for 
it gives the measure of its essential hollowness? I confess I do 
not know. Perhaps Mr. Redmond when he reaches America will 
solve the conundrum. For myself I merely observe the historical 
fact that the demand for home rule only became really formidable 
when it was linked on to the agrarian agitation. The land hunger 
of the peasantry has unquestionably supplied the motive power of 
the movement for political autonomy. That Jand hunger is now at 
last by way of being appeased. Will home rnle, deprived of what 
for thirty years and more has been its life-blood, be able to stand 
Has it sufficient innate vitality to hold its own when 
Of the many fascinating 
perhaps, is the most 




















alone? 
divorced from the question of the land? 
problems which Ireland presents that, 
fascinating. 

The Irish party, I fear, are in a bad way. I-say “TI fear,” be- 
sause though I dislike many of their methods, their ultimate aim, 
so far as it involves a radical change in the system and spirit of 
English rule in Ireland and directly associates the Irish people 
with the management of their own affairs, has my warmest sym- 
pathy. But it is impossible to ignore the fact that Irish national- 
ism is passing through a troublous period. The practical cessation 
of the land war raises, as IT have said, the momentous question 
whether the peasant proprietors, having got all they can out of 
political agitation, will any longer take the trouble to support the 
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home rule cause. Moreover all sorts of movements are springing 
up in lreland, and proceeding upon the tormula tiat polities atier 
all is a mere by-product, and that the salvation of lreland is not 
to be wrought by speeches in the House of Commons, but by the 
practical work of Irishmen in Ireland. ‘Lhe Sinn-feiners “even go 
so far as to advocate the complete withdrawal of the Lrish M.1.’s 
from Westminster. The Gaelic League, the agricultural coopera- 
tive movement, the industrial revival, the activities of the Depzart- 
ment of Agriculture, the new turn of the popular mind towards the 
conerete and the constructive, the slowly growing sense of inier- 
dependence, individualism, and self-reliance—are ali tokens of what 
is scarcely less than a moral and material revoiuticon. From this 
revolution the Irish party has stood almost wholly aloof. The new 
movements I have mentioned have developed along non-partisan 
lines, and often in spiie of the efforts of the official Nationalists to 
hinder them. That to my mind is the great blunder which the 
Irish party have committed. They have gone iar too much upon 
the principle that there is nothing to be done for Ireland or in 
Ireland until the constitutional issue has been definitely decided. 
They have postponed the work of practical amelioration till home 
rule has been granted, and when others, who either do not favor 
home rule or are tired of waiting for it, have initiated movements 
of immediate and constructive beneficence, movements eagerly 
accepted and welcomed by the people, the Irish politicians have 
done all they could to cripple them. They have thus separated 
themselves from the best Irish thought,.and have raised the de- 
plorable presumption that the irish demand for heme rule is in 
inverse proportion to Irish prosperity. 

That is one of the reasons why Ireland is palpably tiring of the 
Trish Nationalists. Ireland wants to work, and the Irish National- 
ists want to play politics. Then, again, the more vigorous and 
stalwart home-rulers intensely resent the degree to which the Irish 
party has fallen under the domination of the priesthood, -of the 
liquor interests, and of the gombeen man. The saloon-keeper, the 
money-lender, and the hierarchy pull the strings to which Mr. 
Redmond and his followers dance. The result is that the party is 
full of men who in their heart of hearts do not care twopence about 
home rule, but who are virulent in their opposition to any move- 
ment that trenches on the clerical control of education or on the 
interests of the publican or on the tyranny which the gombeen man 
exercises over almost the whole of rural Ireland. In many ways I 
greatly admire and sympathize with the Irish party. They are 
brilliant parliamentarians. Both as orators and as tacticians they 
are superior, far superior, to any other group in the House of 
Commons. Although the majority of them are poor men, who 
could not live in London unless their expenses were paid for them, 
no breath of corruption has touched them. They hold rigidly and 
honorably aloof from the wild scramble for government patronage. 
Although often torn by personal feuds they manage on the whole, 
against inconceivable odds, to preserve a unity that is little less 
than marvelous. Their life can hardly be an enjoyable one. [ar- 
liament is sick of Ireland, and the great debates that read so well 
when reported verbatim in the Irish papers take place in an empty, 
yawning chamber. Of all political existences I have often thought 
that of the Irish party in London the most discouraging and 
pitiable, just as the post of Irish leader has always seemed to me 
the most anxious and difficult in the whole circumference of British 
polities. For all these reasons and many others I feel, as I have 
said, admiration and sympathy for the Irish party. But I can- 
not on that account hide from myself that their personnel has of 
late years greatly deteriorated, and that their almost frantic 
opposition to the new and constructive forces that are operating 
in Ireland has seriously imperilled their prestige and efficiency on 
both sides of the Channel and, I should think, of the Atlantic. 

The future of Ireland rests with the new order of peasant pro- 
prietors that the land purchase acts have called into existence. 
On their success in increasing the output of the land and in getting 
the full market for their produce everything, simply everything. 
depends. The great majority of them are in debt to the gombeen 
man and face the responsibilities of ownership with a minimum of 
capital, skill, business training or technical knowledge. They can 
only be saved from bankruptcy, they can only win to a position 
of economic independence, by a vast and detailed expansion of the 
principles of agricultural cooperation. That is how Denmark has 
made herself one of the most prosperous and contented countries 
in the world. If Ireland is ever to be prosperous and contented she 
must follow in Denmark’s footsteps. A splendid beginning has been 
made. Over 90,000 Irish farmers have been enrolled in some nine 
hundred cooperative societies with an annual turn over of $10,000,- 
000 a year. But that is a beginning only. More, infinitely more. 
will have to be done to set the peasant proprietors on their feet. 
Sir Horace Plunkett and the Irish Agricultural Organization 
Society of Lincoln Place, Dublin, stand ready to do it. The Irish 
party is violently hostile not only to Sir Horace Plunkett, the best 
and most helpful friend that Ireland has ever had, but to the whole 
idea of organizing the farmers to insure their welfare. If Amer- 
icans have any money at all to spare for Irish purposes it is to 
the Trish Agricultural Organization Society, and not to Mr. Red- 
mond, that I should respectfully advise them to send it. 
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The Flight of Man 


By ROWLAND STRONG : 


PARIS CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER’S WEEKLY” 





ERHAPS in a thousand years man may be able to ac- 
complish in the matter of flying one-thousandth part weak for 
of what a sparrow does every minute of its exist- 
ence.” This was the pessimistic opinion expressed to 
me recently by a French Professor of Natural His- 
tory after witnessing an afternoon’s trials of the 
Voisin aeroplane at Issy-Moulineaux. The _ pro- 
fessor knew everything about birds, but this was 
the first time that he had seen an aeroplane. The 
mere fact of seeing a man perched on the back of 

what looked like an enormous kite rise a yard high in the air, 

and maintain himself in this position, while speeding along at 
twenty miles an hour, for a quarter of a mile, was wonderful 


Paris. managed to fly 160 yards, 
but the motor proved too 
further  dis- 
tances. He replaced it 
by a sixty horse-power 
motor, and at once rose 
25 yards in the air, and 
flew 184 yards, came to 
the ground with an un- 
intentional plunge, but 
won the first prize that 
had so far been awarded 
for aviation to an aero- 
plane—the Aero Club’s 


enough, and filled one with hope that at last the secret of medal. Encouraged by 
a.iation was within measurable distance of being discovered, but this success, the inde- 


the professor shook his head, and related such wonderful facts 
about bird flight, illustrating his remarks from the actual move- M. 
ments of the sparrows flitting about the neighboring house-tops, 
showing how they could fly on their backs, and practically in 
every possible position, that they could cope with the strongest 
winds, that their flying apparatus was limitless in its resources 
and a perfect instrument, that one again felt despondent. 

The recent winning of the Archdeacon prize of $10,000 by Mr. 
Henry Farman, who performed a circular flight of one kilometer, 


has led many to believe that 
all the problems of aerial 
flight have been solved. 

But as reports upon recent 
aeroplane feats in Paris have 
been in many instances highly 
exaggerated, and not a little 
misleading, it would be well, 
perhaps, to put the dots upon 
the “ i’s ” and describe with im- 
partial accuracy what so far 
has been actually accom- 
plished. ‘The pioneer of aero- 
planing in France is M. 
Blériot, who, seven years ago, 
made his debut with an aero- 
plane with flapping wings, 
closely resembling the shape 
of a bird. He was unable to 
achieve any appreciable _ re- 
sults with it, and he aban- 
doned his experiments, until 
1903, when he made the ac- 
quaintanee of Mr. Archdeacon, 
who is the President of the 
Aero Club. At Mr. Arch- 
deacon’s suggestion he resumed 
his trials, but this time upon 
water. The apparatus rose in 
the air, but promptly turned 
over, and M. Blériot took a 
bath for his pains. He. then 
associated himself with a 
young and energetic engineer, 
M. Voisin, and began the con- 
struction of a new model, with 
which he experimented once 
more from the surface of the 
water, on the lake at Enghien, 
a suburb to the north of Paris, 
but still without result. Last 
year M. Blériot removed to the 
military parade-ground at Issy- 
Moulineaux, and with a twenty- 
four horse-power motor he 


fatigable and ingenious 
Blériot began the 
construction of an _ en- 
tirely new aeroplane with 
a fifty horse-power motor, 
with two wings instead 
































































An Antoinette Motor in Place in Santos-Dumont’s latest Aeroplane 


Henry Farman, who flew a Kilo- 
metre in an Aeroplane heavier 
than Air, and gained the Arch- 
deacon Prize of 50,000 Francs 


of four, and with a tail movable in all directions. With this 
machine he has so far made three flights. On the two first occa- 
sions he had accidents with the wheels of the machine before 


leaving the ground, and on the 
third occasion he flew for about 
fifty to sixty metres, and to all 
appearances had the apparatus 
fairly well in hand. Its weight 
is 450 kilos, a little over 900 
pounds. Its wings are of oiled 
paper. 

The latest Blériot machine 
has the elegant form of a 
dragon-fly, while the newest 
model of M. Voisin, with which 
his partner Mr. Farman gained 
the Archdeavon prize, does not 
resemble anything in the ani- 
mal creation; but might be 
compared to a small racing 
automobile to which a system 
of parallel cubical flappers had 
been attached of the shape of 
Japanese kites. It has a fifty 
horse-power motor of the An- 
toinette model invented by 
Levavasseur. It has a central 
serew with long narrow blades, 
and, in fact, resembles on a 
gigantic scale those _ flying 
toys which were the delight of 
the last generation, and which 
were operated by a screw placed 
at their apex, and wound off 
upon a string. In the centre is 
placed a vertical rudder, which 
is movable only to the~right 
and left. There is also a 
second rudder placed fore and 
horizontally to regulate the 
ascent and descent. It weighs 
500 kilos, a little over 1000 
pounds. 

The Santaqs-Dumont §aero- 
plane has been very little seen, 
and only a few trials have 
been made with it as yet. It 

(Continued on page 29.) 


























The Bleriot and Voisin Aeroplane, two of which met Disaster 





The Delagrange-Archdeacon Aeroplane on Lake d’Enghien 




















































One of the new Type of under-river Cars The Crowd which besieged the New York Tunnel Entrance 


THE CONQUEST OF THE HUDSON 


THE JERSEY WAS OPENED 


FIRST OF A SYSTEM OF TUNNELS UNDER THE HUDSON RIVER WHICH WILL CONNECT NEW YORK AND NEW 

; / 25, AND A REGULAR TRAIN SERVICE WAS INAUGURATED THROUGH THE DOUBLE TU RETWEEN MAN- 

ND HOBOK MANIA TAN E RANCE IS AT SIXTH AVENUE AND NINETEENTH STREET, THE HOBOKEN ENTRANCE 

PLACE sT THE EIGHT-CAR TRAINS RUN AT THREE AND FIVE MI v1 LS, AND THE TRIP CON- 

M ‘. ‘E FROM TERMINAL TO TERMINAL IS 2.85 MILES. THE WORK WAS BEGUN UNDER THE 
PRESENT AUSPICES IN 1901, AND IS SAID TO HAVE COST $60,000,000 
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The Army, and 


S the soldier toy a thing of the past? Is the baby 
drum no more to awake in infant America the 
desire to do and die for the colors? Is the song 
of the sword that incepted an Alexander, a 
Hannibal, a Cesar, no longer to shape the fancy 
of the mothers of men? Hardly! Start a war 
rumor with even the slightest basis of fact, 
then watch the recruiting offices. 

As an example—which, although it is not 
along the line of war, still furnishes a parallel—the cruise of 
* Fighting Bob” Evans and the fleet around the Horn filled the 
navy and marine corps, a thing that had been impossible since the 
Spanish-American war. Unluckily the army cannot cruise around 
the Horn, but for almost any boy that desires to see the world and to 
edueate himself by the broadening influences of travel there is 
offered the chance for duty in all the United States, in sunny Cuba, 
in Alaska, in romantic Honolulu, then on to the Philippines, and 
then the stop that all transports make in Japan, and, if you’re lucky 
enough (and to date some 20,000 American soidiers have been that 
lucky), back through the Suez Canal and the Mediterranean, belting 
the globe along the lines we used to trace on the map of the old 
school geography in the days when Sir Francis Drake was a hero, 
and Napoleon an inspiration. And all this not on a personally con- 
ducted tour of the most popular lady teachers of Beltzhoover, Penn- 
sylvania, but as the guest of the U. S. A., with rations, clothes, 
medicines, and medical attendance free, with ampie time to study 
and to observe and acquire knowledge, and (waking or sleeping, 
sick or well) pay coming in every month just the same. True, it is 
not so very much; but if you do not care to spend it, you may leave 
it with the army paymaster, where snug and safe in the strongest 
bank of the world it starts to earn you four per cent. payable with 
the principal at the completion of the enlistment. As I write there 
comes to my mind the name of a soldier, a non-commissioned officer 
of the army, who in the last seven years has been te Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and all over the United States, Honolulu, the Philippines, 
Japan and China, and who has about $3000 to his credit in savings. 
The name and address of this soldier will be gladly furnished upon 
application. And the soldier need not necessarily take this trip 
as a stranger among strangers, but he can go with his chum or 
chums, for any army recruiting officer can, by a little extra trouble, 
procure the assignment of desirable men, who do not wish to be 
separated, to the same command, and can have them designated, if 
requested, for foreign service. 

If the young American is studiously inclined, and prefers a 
thorough training in mechanics or electricity, he may enlist for the 
coast artillery, make application, and, if capable, go to the artillery 
school at Fortress Monroe, Virginia, to be turned out a finished and 
practical man in a profitable modern profession of the greatest 
commercial value, in which the demand for skilled men is constantly 
increasing. 

The subjects taken up in their order according to the curriculum 
of the army training school are: 

(a) Elementary mathematics; (6) Boilers; (c) Engines (steam, 
oil, and gasolene) ; (d) Machine-shop work; (e) Electricity and 
magnetism. 

After completing the course, and qualifying acccrding to the 
methods of procedure required by the rules and regulations, the 
soldier may become a master electrician at’ $75 per month, an 
engineer at $65 per month, or an electrician sergeant at $45 per 
month. And the $75, $65, and $45 do not indicate, in effect, the 
equivalents of the same amounts paid for labor in civil life, for this 
money is practically clear profit, and any persevering, economically 
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What It Offers 


By LIEUTENANT FRANKLIN R. KENNEY, RECRUITING OFFICER, U.S.A. 


inclined man can save nine-tenths of his pay, because there goes 
with it a comfortable little house of four rooms and a bath, in- 
cluding a well-equipped kitchen with cooking utensils all supplied. 

With rations free, and properly managed by a thrifty housewife, 
that is ample for two; and Uncle Sam does not object in the least 
to the tried soldier of this class, who has proved his industry and 
sobriety, taking a wife. The fuel and lights are also free, as are the 
clothing and medical attendance. ; 

The Signal Corps of the United States army offers training to 
the enlisted man along the same lines, with the addition of 
Aeronautics, or the science of ballooning and airships. This in- 
cludes the making of trips through the air in balloons handled by 
soldiers, and the teaching of wireless telegraplvy and_ wireless 
telephony. According to the pamphlet issued by the War Depart- 
ment, these are some of the subjects in which instructions are first 
given: telegraphy, practice in sending and receiving; ‘field exer- 
cises; night signaling; shopwork; telegraph and telephone instru- 


.ments; deep-sea cables. Members of the next, of advanced class, are 


given instruction in theoretical electricity, and a special course 
includes instruction in laboratory work, signal engineering, motors, 
engines, electric lighting, dynamos, electrical testing, power trans- 
mission, transformers, switchboards, hydrogen gas generation, fire 
control installation, photography and topography. 

At the completion of this course the soldier, if qualified, may 
become a master signal electrician at $75 per month, with the same 
allowances as a master electrician of coast artillery. 

The pay in these grades and in all grades of the army is increased 
twenty per cent. for service beyond the limits of the United States. 

Should the least educated but applicable recruit, with no knowledge 
of electricity whatsoever, desire to become an electrician, he has 
ample time and material at hand at any artillery post to enable 
him to educate himself in the profession. And when one stops to 
think of it, there are advantages in being paid while one is being 
educated. There is comfort in the fact that, instead of the first 
of each month bringing the landlord, the baker, the butcher, and 
the grocer (to say nothing of the plumber) with their bills, it 
brings instead the paymaster with his always ready check and its 
never erring certainty. And above all, with this surety come the 
certainty of the mental and physical betterment both of the ambi- 
tious recruit and of the sluggard compelled by intelligent discipline 
to better himself. 

The moral betterment of the man lies with himself alone. If he 
is a weakling the odds are that he will wind up in the “ Mill,” 
officially known as the guard-house; but if he possess even average 
strength of character the constant contact with older soldiers (and 
there are lots of them in the army to-day that have gone several 
years without missing a roll-call) will make him steady and reli- 
able; and should he come out of his enlistment with nothing but 
a reputation for good character, the mere fact that the bugle had 
kept him on the job for three years without a breach should add 
greatly to his value in the eyes of almost any civilian employer 
to whom he might apply. 

Much might be said for the excellent libraries with which each 
organization is supplied for the use of its enlisted personnel, of the 
gymnasiums, bowling alleys, and billiard and pool tables, of the base- 
ball, football, and basketball and track teams of each army post. 
Even the much belabored canteen persists in a new tie of white 
ribbon and rechristened the “ Post Exchange,” and over its counters 
is dispensed mildly exhilarating but very filling “* near beer.” 

The army in time of peace adds to the bulwark cf the nation a 
powerful quota of trained soldiers who are being constantly dis- 
charged to take up various vocations in civil life. 





IN THE MARKET-PLACE 


By M. E. WALLER 


a HO’LL buy? Who'll buy?” 
Is the ceaseless cry 
That we hear in the market-place. 


Panders of souls and traders in gloves, 
Merchants of titles and sellers of doves 
Hawk loud their wares 
To him who fares,— 
“Who'll buy? Who’ll buy ?”— 
Through the market-place. 


The Devil himself mingles freely with all, 

With as hearty good-will as before the fall; 

He cries to the sinner: “ Repent, repent!” 

He smiles on the saint: “Tis good fasting in Lent, 
But we’re all in the market-place; 

This barter and bargain rejoice my soul; 

Here—I’ll take toll”... 

And the clink of gold is heard in the market-place. 


At first a tinkle, and then a clink, 
A swift crescendo to rattle and roar 
Of a golden cataract over the brink, 

The steady, deafening, golden pour ; 
To a golden maelstrom, in which to sink 
The setting sun; 

And the day is done... 

Buyer and seller each goes his way 
To gather strength for another day; 





And over the waste and deserted space 
Lie the refuse and slime of the market-place. 


A passer-by, if he eare to look, 

May find some things—that are not in a book— 
In the slime and waste of this market-place: 
Dead aspirations for higher things, 

A man’s ideal with palsied wings, 

And noble thoughts foul-mired by trade, 

A woman’s heart, in the balance weighed 
With a sum of gold-—then cast aside 

For another, heavier-portioned bride; 

And tears of widows, and orphans’ cries, 
Strong men’s curses, honor, and lies: 

A dead-born babe in a refuse-heap, 

And things to make the live flesh creep. . 
O search for the name 

Of a nation’s shame 

If it selleth its soul in the market-place! 


And I, too, stand in the market-place, 

I pipe for others to sing and dance, 

With buyers and sellers I take my chance, 
And show my heart 

To the careless mart 

For the sake and gain of a little gold— 
That body and soul together may hold! 
As I stand in the market-place. 
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THE SPONSORS OF OUR WARSHIPS 














A SCORE OF YOUNG WOMEN WHO HAVE DISTINGUISHED THEMSELVES BY BREAKING WINE BOTTLES OVER THE PROWS OF AMERICAN 


WARSHIPS IN THE ACT OF CHRISTENING THEM IAVE ORGANIZED 
RECENTLY MET FOR THEIR FIRST CONVENTION IN WASHINGTON, 
CHRISTENED, ARE, FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, AS FOLLOWS: 
LYN 


THEMSELVES INTO A 
THE NAMES OF THE MEMBERS, AND OF THE SHIPS THEY HAVE 
(FIRST ROW)—MISS MAY SCHIEREN, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, SPONSOR “ BROOK- 
”; MISS HARRIET RANKIN, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, ““ WILKES ”; MISS ELANOR GOW, QUINCY, MISSISSIPPI, * CUTTLEFISH ”; 


“ SOCIETY OF NAVAL SPONSORS,” AND THEY 


MISS LORNA PINNOCH, SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS, “*‘ SALEM ‘ge MISS MARY CAMPBELL, BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, * ALABAMA nei MISS 
KEITH FRAZIER, CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE, “ TENNESSEE”; MISS MINNIE CONRAD, MONTANA, ‘* MONTANA ugh MRS. G. W. STURDI- 


VANT, IOWA, “IOWA”; MRS. JONN G. SOUTH, KENTUCKY, “ KENTUCKY.” (SECOND ROW)—MISS HELEN DASHLER, OHIO, 


“ OHIO ”’; 


MISS DOROTHY SPROUL, CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA, “ CHESTER’; MRS. JOHN PELS, DENVER, COLORADO, “‘ DENVER ”; MRS. J. EARL MOR- 


’ 


GAN, WISCONSIN, “* WISCONSIN ”; MISS HELEN RHETT, SOUTH CAROLINA, “‘ CHARLESTON ”’; MRS. WILHELMINA LAMBERT HEBB, ‘‘ SAR- 


SACUS.” IN THE THIRD ROW ARE 


ADMIRALS SCHLEY AND SIGSBEE 





Bearding the 
A SIDELIGHT ON AN EPOCH-MAKING EVENT 
» By THEODORA BEAN 


[ took only one hour to put a hitherto unlived chapter 
into the life of Governor Hughes. 

The time was February 19, 1908, 3 P.M. to 4 P.M.; 
the place, the Executive Chambers in Albany, and 
the dramatic causes were the Women Suffragists of 
New York, and their established enemies in the New 
York State Association Opposed to the Extension of 
Suffrage to Women. 

3 p.M.—Women enter; suffragists to the right, 
“antis” to the left. 

3.02—Governor Hughes whispers to his gold-embroidered secre- 
tary. . 
3.083—His Excellency turns—a squeaking chair breaks the gray 
silence. 

3.04—Electrie lights blaze a welcome. 

3.05—Governor Hughes, still seated, formally declares himself 
ready for the hearing. ‘ 

3.12—Refereed clash in courtesy of Opponents. 

3.20—Picked up feminine pencil dropped by ardent anti. 

3.25 to 3.45—Addressed six times as “ Sir,” five times as “ Sen- 
ator,” three as “ Mister,’ twelve as “ Excellency,” and once as 
“Oh, Mr. Hughes!” 

3.55—Another squeaking of the chair. 

3.56—A flash of a white handkerchief from an inner pocket. 

3.58—-Declares “ what the women want, women in course of time 
will have.” 

4.00—Shakes hands with all, and departs, while both sides claim 
sympathetic and ultimate victory. 

And all the time there was a blizzard out of doors, but the furs, 
goloshes, and umbrellas in the Executive Chambers gave vital 
testimony that truth and special trains prevail against the 
obstinacy of the elements. Had they not arrived as planned? Did 
they lose heart because they had been stalled thirty minutes at 


Yonkers? They did not. Their fellow-travellers had been the pros 


Governor 


and cons of the Race Track bill, who had equally been full of 
definite purpose and torturing hope. 

Thus the day had started with practical emotions, and there 
was no sign of a let-up in any kind of a storm. 

They marched in with firm, unfaltering step, and smiled an 
anxious greeting Governor Hughes-way. 

His hour had come. At 7.30 His Excellency had asked for his 
working list,,.at the same time noticing the increasing storminess 
without. ‘‘ Possibly,” he ventured, but there was no second word 
to that sentence. He recalled the persevering character of the 
women he was about to see, yet when the time came he did not 
seem a bit afraid of anything, as he wheeled about to face those 
who did and did not want his influence in bringing about suffrage 
for women. 

Where his sympathies were was not disclosed. Not once did he 
fidget or look at the clock. And when the time came during which 
the two opposing factions were busy with their rhetoric, he did 
not call out “ Ladies, ladies, I beg of you!” He was simply meet- 
ing all that was coming, and his mind was on the situation. 8 
Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch, who marshalled the  suffragists, 
began to explain that her ancestry had contributed much to the 
patriotic graveyards of the country, Governor Hughes unbuttoned 
his frock coat, revealing a watch charm with key attachment m 
the centre of his black waistcoat. 

The hearing was on. Governor Hughes was getting a finished 
touch in his public life. 

Mrs. Anna Garland Spencer, in quaker gray, with a little bonnet 
and ruching at her cuff, in a mild voice declared for the rights 
women, smiling gently meanwhile; and Mr. Byrne, who seemed to 
impress the Governor as a new species of woman suffragist, talked 
in behalf of two hundred and fifty thousand men who, hi said, 
could searcely get along much longer without votes for women. 
Mr. Byrne, the boy suffragist. was not quite so much as seated 
when there was a stir on the side of the enemy, the “ antis.” The 
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stirring was done by Mrs. William Cranell, large, important look- 
ing, and determined. 

~ But we are not through,” ventured Mrs. Blatch. 

“Yes; but you are through with your time,” retorted Mrs. 
Cranell, with lorgnette raised menacingly. 

Mrs. Cranell approached the table and turned a convincing eye 
upon the Chair. She pointed to her typewritten notes, after a 
few sections of speech, full of why women should not be given the 
ballot, and then she lost her place. The table helped some. It 
was big, and wide, and long, and smooth, and she shuffled the 
sheets skilfully, but with little success. Three minutes of her time 
were devoured by confusion. 

“T must have left that part home,” she exclaimed. “ But I 
can go on without it, and tell you what I have to say, sir. 

* There are more names signed to some of the Suffragists’ peti- 
tions than there are women in the cities and villages,” she affirmed, 
with a defiant toss toward the “ pros.” 

Mrs. George Phillips, the chairman of the “antis,” got up to 
warn Mrs. Cranell that time was going, but Mrs. Cranell still 
had words unused. Again Mrs. Phillips arose, and then she did 
the same thing once more. She held a little watch behind a fat 
muff, and the shadow of a picture hat concealed the anxious 
twitching of her face. Another “anti” must speak, or soon it 
would be too late, and Miss Adelina Knapp, with spectacles, and 
morning glories in her hair, came forward with her argument 
against the woman’s vote. Miss Knapp, it was said, wrote, or 
dramatized, or something like that, an arithmetic for use in the 
Philippines,—whether it was approved by the Kaiser or not was 
not made known to Suffragists who surrounded the gubernatorial 
table. 

Once more it was Mrs. Phillips’s turn to move. 

“We must go now,” she explained; ‘we must hurry back to the 
Senate. Come, Miss Knapp.” 

“Not that we wish, but that we must,” she said, with a sweeping 

gesture that included Governor Hughes in its encircling atmos- 
here. 
His Excellency watched the trailing departure, and did not 
betray by so much as a twinkle the slightest amusement when one 
absentminded “anti” thrust a handkerchief and a toe-rubber in 
her muff, preparatory to a hasty exit. 

Mrs. Blatch looked regretfully at her flitting opponents. She 
had so many trump cards that had not been used. One was Mrs. 
Florence Kelly. When Mrs. Kelly got up there was almost a 
nod of recognition from the Governor’s Chair. Mrs. Kelly was 
one of the first women, by the way, who really have done things 
with Legislatures, and she was as natural and easy in her manner 
as if she had been saying a few words to a partner at bridge. 
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“When we get laws enacted, we cannot get them enforced,” 
said Mrs. Kelly. “In Colorado the wishes of every working woman 
are counted just as much as the wishes of the Italian in New 
York who has stayed here long enough to get his citizenship.” 

The doorway was suddenly blocked by some visiting preachers 
who had spent the afternoon protesting faithfully against race- 
track betting; for the clock was now closing up the hour’s work. 

And Mrs. Blatch was talking in rebuttal. That is a very polite 
way of having the last word and knowing it, and it seems to be 
awfully popular at all gatherings of women. 

“We are living in the eighteenth century,” began Mrs. Blatch, 
impressively; “‘ I mean the nineteenth,—no, the twentieth. We are 
living in the twentieth century and not the eighteenth, and we 
women, through no fault of our own, are out in the world as wage- 
earners and workers. We want to serve the community. Governor 
Hughes, bear in mind, Governor Hughes,—Governor Hughes, 
Governor Hughes, we do not ask you to declare for or against. 
We want an intelligent light on our work.” 

In a way she got all she asked for, as Governor Hughes did not 
declare for or against. 

As the Governor’s chair revolved the long fingers of the State 
Executive relaxed their hold upon each other. 

“T have no direct power,” he smiled. “I am glad your views 
were presented. I am a firm believer that anything that is right 
and makes for progress is bound to come.” 

The visiting preachers in the doorway thought this was good 
enough to be meant for them, but Governor Hughes was still 
addressing the Suffragists. 

“Tf you proceed in an orderly manner without upheavals you 
will be rewarded. I believe heartily in debate so truth may emerge. 
Whatever is right will eventually appear to be right, and will be 
ultimately established. I firmly believe the decision will rest with 
women. What intelligent women want they wiil have. The de- 
mand on the part of women will in course of time be irresistible.” 

Governor Hughes bowed, and started forward. The women smiled 
and rushed to meet him, and everybody shook hands. In their ex- 
citement they did not forget to grip their umbrellas. 

A preacher who had an Adam’s apple which necessitated a cut- 
away collar asked Mrs. Blatch if she would not say something at 
the Race Track hearing. 

“Will you work for woman’s suffrage?” she said. 

“1? Certainly not,” was the reply. ‘‘ Women ought to be home. 
Besides, I have daughters to bring up.” 

Governor Hughes was a bit late for dinner, it was told in 
strict confidence. The reason is not really that Mrs. Hughes re- 
ceived the members, delegates, and all who were not talking, at 
the Executive Mansion from five to seven o’clock. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE SPIRIT THAT RESTETIL UPON A LIE IS A SPIRIT IN PRISON 


a = OMEWHERE, not far off on the still sea 
(UD yx CX\s that held the tiny islet in a warm em- 
SIS brace, a boy’s voice was singing ‘“ Napoli 

Bella.” 

Vere heard the song as she sat in the 
sun with her face set towards Nisida and 
the distant peak of Ischia; and instinct- 
ively she shifted her position, and turned 
her head, looking towards the calm and 
untroubled water that stretched between 
her and Naples. For the voice that sang 
of the beautiful city was coming towards her from the beautiful 
city, hymning the siren it had left perhaps but two hours ago. 

On his pedestal set upon rock San Francesco seemed to be atten- 
tive to the voice. He stood beyond the sheltered pool of the sea 
that divided the islet from the mainland, staring across at Vere as 
if he envied her; he who was rooted in Italy and deprived of her 
exquisite freedom. His beard hung down to his waist, his cross 
protruded over his left shoulder, and his robe of dusty grayish 
brown touched his feet, which had never wandered one step since 
he was made, and set there to keep watch over the fishermen who 
come to sleep under the lee of the island by night. 

Now it was brilliant daylight. ‘The sun shone vividly over the 
Bay of Naples, over the great and vital city, over Vesuvius, the 
long line of the land towards Sorrento, over Capri with its 
shadowy mountain, and Posilippo, with its tree-guarded villas. 
And in the sharp radiance of May the careless voice of the fisher- 
boy sang the familiar song that Vere had always known and 
seldom heeded. 

To-day, why she did not know, Vere listened to it attentively. 
Something in the sound of the voice caught her attention, roused 
within her a sense of sympathy. 

Carelessness and happiness make a swift appeal to young 
hearts, and this voice was careless, and sounded very happy. 
There was a deliberate gruffness in it, a determination to be 
manly, which proved the vocalist to be no man. Vere knew at 
once that a boy was singing, and she felt that she must see him. 

She got up, went into the little garden at the edge of the cliff, 
and looked over the wall. 

There was a boat moving slowly towards her, not very far away. 
In it were three figures, all stripped for diving, and wearing white 
cotton drawers. Two were sitting on the gunwale with their 
knees drawn up nearly to their chins. The third was standing, 
and with a languid but strong and regular movement was pro- 
pelling the boat forward with big-bladed oars. This was the 
singer, and as the boat drew nearer Vere could see that he had the 
young, lithe form of a boy. 

While she watched, leaning down from her eyrie, the boat and 
the song stopped, and the singer let go his oars and*turned to the 
men behind him. The boat had reached a place near the rocks 
that was good ground for frutti di mare. 

Vere had often seen the divers in the Bay of Naples at their 
curious toil. Yet it never ceased to interest her. She had a 
passion for the sea, and for all things connected with it. Now 
she leaned a little lower over the wall, with her eyes fixed on the 
boat and its occupants. 

Upon the water she saw corks floating, and presently one of 
the men swung himself round and sat facing the sea, with his 
back to the boat and his bare legs dipping into the water. The boy 
had dropped down to the bottom of the craft. His hands were 
busy arranging clothes, or tackle, and his lusty voice again rang 
out to the glory of “ Napoli, bella Napoli.” There was some- 
thing infectious in his happy-go-lucky light-heartedness. Vere 
smiled as she listened, but there was a wistfulness in her heart. 
At that moment a very common desire of young and vigorous 
girls assailed her—the desire to be a boy; not a boy born of rich 
parents, destined to the idle, aimless life of aristocratic young 
Neapolitans, but a brown, badly dressed, or scarcely at all dressed, 
boy of the people. 

She was often light hearted, careless. But was she ever as 
light hearted and careless as that singing boy? She supposed her- 
self to be free. But was she, could she ever be at liberty as he 
was? 

The man who had been dipping his feet in the sea rested one 
hand on the gunwale, let his body droop forward, dropped into 
the water, paddled for a moment, reached one of the floating 
corks, turned over head downwards, describing a circle which 
showed his chocolate-colored back arched, kicked up his feet and 
disappeared. The second man lounged lazily from the boat into the 
sea and imitated him. The boy sat still and went on singing. 
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Vere felt disappointed. Was not he going to dive too? She wan 
ed him to dive. If she were that boy she would go in, she felt 
sure of it, before the men. It must be lovely to sink down iniv 
the underworld of the sea, to rifle from the rocks their fruit, 
that grew thick as fruit on the trees. But the boy—he was 
lazy, good for nothing but singing. She was half ashamed of 
him. Whimsically, and laughing to herself at her own absurdity, 
she lifted her two hands, brown with the sun, to her lips, and 
cried with all her might: 

“Va dentro, pigro! Va dentro!” 

As her voice died away, the boy stopped singing, sprang into 
the sea, kicked up his feet, and disappeared. 

Vere was conscious of a thrill that was like a thrill of triumph. 

“He obeyed me!” she thought. 

A pleasant feeling of power came to her. From her eyrie on the 
rock she was directing these strange sea doings. She was ruling 
over the men of the sea. 

The empty boat swayed softly on the water, but its three former 
occupants were all hidden by the sea. It seemed as if they would 
never come up again. Vere began to hold her breath as they were 
holding theirs. At last a dark head rose above the surface, then 
another. The two men paddled for a minute, drawing the air 
into their lungs. But the boy did not reappear. 

As the seconds passed, Vere began to feel proud of him. He 
was doing that which she would have tried to do had she been a 
boy. He was rivalling the men. 

Another second slipped away—and another. He was more than 
rivalling, he was beating the men. 

They dived once more. She saw the sun gleam on their backs, 
which looked polished as they turned slowly over, almost like 
brown -porpoises. 

But the boy remained hidden beneath the veil of water. 

Vere began to feel anxious. What if some accident had hap- 
pened? What if he had been caught by the seaweed, or if his 
groping hand had been retained by some crevice of the rock? There 
was a pain at her heart. Her quick imagination was at work. It 
seemed to her as if she felt his agony, took part in his struggle to 
regain his freedom. She clenched her small hands and set her 
teeth. She held her breath, trying ‘to feel exactly as he was 
feeling. And then suddenly she lifted her hands up to her face, 


‘covering her nostrils. What a horrible sensation it was, this 


suffocation, this pressing of the life out of the body, almost as 
one may push a person brutally out of a room! She could bear it 
no more, and she dropped her hands. As she did so the boy’s dark 
head rose above the sea. 

Vere uttered a cry of joy. 

“ Bravo! Bravo!” 

She felt as if he had returned from the dead. He was a won- 
derful boy. 

‘Bravo! Bravissimo!” 

Serenely: unconscious of her enthusiasm, the boy swam slowly for 
a moment, breathing the air into his lungs, then serenely dived 
again. 

“Vere!” called a woman’s voice from the house—‘‘ Vere!” 

“* Madre!” cried the girl in reply, but without turning away 
from the sea. “I am here! Do come cut! I want to show you 
something.” 

On a narrow terrace looking towards Naples a tall figure 
appeared. 

‘** Where are you?” 

“ Here! here!” 

The mother smiled and left the terrace, passed through a 
little gate, and almost directly was standing beside the girl, 
saying: 

“What is it? Is there a school of whales in the bay, or have 
you sighted the sea serpent coming from Capri?” 

“No, no! But—-you see that boat?” 

“Yes. The men are diving for frutti di mare, aren’t they?” 

Vere nodded. 

“The men are nothing. But there is a boy who is wonderful.” 

“Why? What does he do?” 

“ He stays under water an extraordinary time. Now wait. Have 
you got a watch, Madre?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Take it out, there’s a darling, and time him. I want to know— 
There he is. You see?” 

“ec Yes.” 

“Have you got your watch? Wait till he goes under! Wait a 
minute! There! He’s gone! Now begin.” 

She drew into her lungs a long breath, and held it. The 
mother smiled, keeping her eyes obediently on the watch which 
lay in her hand. 

There was a silence between them as the seconds passed. 
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“ Really,” began the mother, presently, “ he must be 
* Hush, Madre, hush!” 

The girl had clasped her hands 
sea. The tick, tick of the watch 
of the May morning. At last— 

* There he is!” cried the girl. 
under?” 

“Just fifty seconds.” 

“1 wonder—I’m sure it’s a record. If only Gaspare were here! 
\When will he be back from Naples with Monsieur Emile?” 

“ About twelve, | should think. But I doubt if they can sail.” 
She looked out to sea, and added: ‘I think the wind is changing 
to scirocco. They may be later.” 

“He’s gone down again!” 

“J never saw you so interested in a diver before,” 
mother. ‘“ What made you begin to look at the boy!” 

“He was singing. I heard him, and his voice made me feel—” 
She paused. 

“ What?” said her mother. 

“T don’t know. Un poco diavolesca, 
though! It made me long to be a boy.” 

“Did it?” 

“Yes! Madre, tell me truly—sea water on your lips, as_the 
fishermen say—now truly, did you ever want me te be a boy?” 

Hermione Delarey did not answer for a moment. She looked 
away over the still sea, that seemed to be slowly iosing its color, 
and she thought of another sea, of the lonian waiters that she 
had loved so much. They had taken her husband trom her before 
her child was born, and this child’s question recalled to her the 
sharp agony of those days and nights in Sicily, when Maurice 
lay unburied in the Casa del Prete, and afterwards in the hos- 
pital at Marechiaro—of other days and nights in Italy, when, 
isolated with the Sicilian boy, Gaspare, she had waited patiently 
for the coming of her child. 

“Sea water, Madre, sea water on your lips!” 

Her mother looked down at her. 

“Do you think I wished it, Vere?” 

“To-day I do.” 

“Why to-day?” 

“ Because I wish it so much. And it seems to 
haps I wish it because you once wished it for me. 
I should be a boy?” 

“T felt sure you would be a boy.” 

“Madre! How strange!” 

The girl was looking up at her mother. Ter 
almost Sicilian eyes they were—-opened very wide, 
remained slightly parted after 
she had spoken. 


left. the 


stillness 


tightly. Her eyes never 


was just audible in the 
has he been 


* Quick! How leng 


said the 


I’m afraid. One thing, 


me as if per- 
You thought 


dark eyes— 
and her lips 
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and white trousers, and again taken the big oars into his hands. 
Standing up, with his face set towards the islet, he began once more 
to propel the boat towards it. And as he swung his body slowly to 
and fro he opened his lips and sang iustily once more, 


“O Napoli, bella Napoli!” 


Hermione and Vere sat silently listening as the song grew 
louder and louder, till the boat was almost in the shadow of the 
islet, and the boy with a strong stroke of the ieft oar turned its 
prow towards the pool over which San Francesco watched. 

“They're going into the Saint’s Pool to have a siesta,’ said 
Vere. “Isn’t he a splendid bey, Madre?” 

As she spoke the boat was passing almost directly beneath 
them, and they saw its name painted in red letters on the prow, 
Sirena del Mare. The two men, one young, one middle aged, were 
staring before them at the rocks. But the boy, more sensitive, 
perhaps, than they were to the watching eyes of women, looked 
straight up to Vere and to her mother. They saw his level rows 
of white teeth gleaming as the song came out from his parted lips, 
the shining of his eager dark eyes, full of the careless merriment 
of youth, the black, low-growing hair stirring in the light sea 
breeze about his brow, bronzed by sun and wind. His slight figure 
swayed with an easy motion that had the grace of perfectly 
controlled activity, and his brown hands gripped the great oars 

‘with a firmness almost of steel, as the boat glided under the lee of 
the island, and vanished from the eyes of the watchers into the 
shadowy pool of San Francesco. 

When the boat had disappeared, 
turned round to her mother. 

“Isn't he a jolly boy, Madre? 

“ Yes,” said Hermione. 

She spoke in a low voice. 
the boat had passed. 

“ Yes,” she repeated, almost as if to herself. 

For the first time a little cloud went over Vere’s sensitive face. 

“Madre, how horribly I must have disappointed you,” she said. 

The mother did not break into protestations. She always 
treated her child with sincerity. 

“Just for a monient, Vere,” she answered. ‘“ And then, very 
soon, you made me feel how much more intimate can be the 
relationship between a mother and a daughter than between a 
mother and any son.” 

“Is that true, really?” 

“T think it is.” 

“ But why should that he? 

“Don’t you think * Monsieur 


Vere lifted herself up and 


’ 


Her eyes were still on the sea where 


” 


Emile could tell you much better 
than I? I feel all the things, 
you know, that he can 


eX 





“TI wonder why that was?” 
she said at length. 

“T have wondered too. It 
may have been that I was al- 
ways thinking of your father 
in those days, recalling him— 
well, recalling him as he had 
been in Sicily. He went away 


from me so suddenly that 
somehow his going, even when 


it had happened, for a long 
time seemed to be an impossi- 
bility. And I fancied, I sup- 
pose, that my child would be 
him in a way.” 

“Come back?” 

“Or never quite gone.” 

The girl was silent for a 
moment. 

*“ Povera Madre 
last she said. 

But she did not seem dis- 
tressed for herself. No per- 
sonal grievance, no doubt of 
complete love, assailed her. 
And the fact that this was 
so demonstrated, very quietly 
and very completely, the re- 
lation existing between this 
mother and this child. 

“T wonder, now,” Vere said, 
presently, “why I never spe- 
cially wished to be a boy un- 
til to-day—because, after ail, 
it can’t be from you that the 
wish came. If it had been it 
must have come long ago. And 
it didn’t. It only came when 
[ heard that boy’s voice. He 
sings like all the boys, you 
know, that have ever enjoyed 
themselves, that are still en- 
joying themselves in the sun.” 

“T wish he would sing once 
more,” said Hermione. 


mia!” at 


“Perhaps he will. Look! Lar aa 
He’s getting into the boat. 


And the men are stopping too.” 








plain.” 

There was a touch of some- 
thing that was like a half hid- 
den irony in her voice. 

‘Monsieur Emile! Yes, I 
think he understands _ almost 
everything about people,” said 
Vere, quite without irony. 
“But could a man_ explain 
such a thing as well as a 
woman? I don’t think so.” 

“We have the instincts per- 
haps,’ men the vocabulary. 
Come, Vere, I want to look 
over into the Saint’s Pool and 
see what those men are doing.” 

Vere laughed. 

“Take care, Madre, or Gas- 
pare will be jealous.” 


A soft look came into Her- 
mione’s face, 
“Gaspare and I know each 


other,” she said, quietly. 

* But he could be jealous—- 
horribly jealous.” 

“ Of you, perhaps, Vere, but 
never of me. Gaspare and | 
have passed through too much 
together for anything of that 
kind. Nobody could ever take 
his place with me, and _ he 
knows it quite well.” 

“Gaspare’s a darling, and I 


love him,’ said Vere, rather 
inconsequently. “Shall we 
look over into the Pool from 


the pavilion, or go down by 
the steps?” 

“We'll look over.” 

They passed in through a 
gateway to the narrow terrace 
that fronted the Casa del-Mare 
facing Vesuvius, entered the 
house, traversed a little hall, 
came out again into the air 
by a door on its farther side, 
and made their way to a small 
pavilion that looked upon the 
Pool of San Francesco. Al- 








The boy was very quick in 
his movements. Almost before 
Vere had finished speaking he 
had pulled on his blue jersey 


He lifted his brown 


arms above his head, uttered 
a cry, and dived cleanly below the surface 


most immediately below, in the 
cool shadow of the cliff, the 
. boat was moored. The two men, 
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lying at full length in it, their faces buried in their hands, were 
already asleep. But the boy, sitting astride on the prow, with his 
bare feet dangling on each side of it to the clear green water, was 
munching slowly, and rather seriously, a hunch of yellow bread, 
from which he cut from time to time large pieces with a clasp knife. 
As he ate, lifting the pieces of bread to his mouth with the knife, 
against whose blade he held them with his thumb, he stared down 
at the depths below, transparent here almost to the sea bed. His 
eyes were wide with reverie. He seemed another boy, not the gay 
singer of five minutes ago. But then he had been in the blaze 
of the sun. Now he was in the shade. And swiftly he had caught 
the influence of the dimmer light, the lack of motion, the delicate 
hush at the feet of San Francesco. 

This time he did not know that he was being watched. His 
reverie, perhaps, was too deep, or their gaze less concentrated than 
it had been before. And after a moment Hermione moved away. 

“You are going in, Madre?” 

* 3es.” 

“Do you mind if I give something to that boy?” 

Do you mean money?” 
“Oh, no. But the poor thing’s eating dry bread, and—” 
And what, you puss?” 

“Well, he’s a very obedient boy.” 

“How can you know that?” 

“He was idling in the boat, and I called out to him to jump 
into the sea, and he jumped in immediately.” 

“Do you think because he heard you?” 

“ Certainly I do.” 

“You conceited little creature! Perhaps he was only pleasing 
himself!” 

“No, Madre, no. I think I should like to give him a little 
reward presently—for his singing, too.” 

“Get him a dolce, then, from Carmela, if there is one. And 
you can give him some cigarettes.” 

“T will. He’ll love that. Oh dear! I wish he didn’t make 
me dissatisfied with myself!” 

** Nonsense, Vere!” 

Hermione bent down and kissed her ehild. Then she went rather 
quickly away from the pavilion and entered the Casa del Mare. 


CHAPTER II 


AFTER her mother had gone, Vere waited tor a moment, then 
ran lightly to the house, possessed herself of a dolee and a packet 
of cigarettes, and went down the steps to the Pool of San Fran- 
cesco, full of hospitable intentions towards the singing boy. She 
found him still sitting astride of the boat’s prow, not yet free 
of his reverie, apparently; for when she gave a low call of ‘ Pesca- 
tor!” prolonging the last syllable with the emphasis and the 
accent of Naples, but always softly, he started, and nearly dropped 
into the sea the piece of bread he was lifting to his mouth. Re- 
covering himself in time to save the bread deftly with one brown 
hand, he turned half round, leaning on his left arm, and stared 
at Vere with large, inquiring eyes. She stood by the steps and 
becksned to him, lifting up the packet of cigarettes, then pointing 
to his sleeping companions: 

““Come here for a minute!” 

The boy smiled, sprang up, and leaped on to the islet. As he 
came to her, with the easy, swinging walk of the barefooted sea 
people, he pulled up his white trousers, and threw out his chest 
with an obvious desire to fare figura before the pretty Padrona of 
the islet. When he reached her he lifted his hand to his bare 
head forgetfully, meaning to take off his cap to her. Finding that 
he had no cap, he made a laughing grimace, threw up his chin, and, 
thrusting his tongue against his upper teeth and opening wide his 
mouth, uttered a little sound most characteristically Neapolitan— 
a sound that seemed lightly condemnatory of himself. This done, 
he stood still before Vere, looking at the cigarettes and at the 
dolee. 

“ve brought these for you,” she said. - 

“ Grazie, signorina.” 

He did not hold out his hand, but his eyes, now devoted entirely 
to the cigarettes, began to shine with pleasure. Vere did not 
give him the presents at once. She had something to explain 
first. 

“We mustn’t wake them,” she said, pointing towards the boat 
in which the men were sleeping. “ Come a little way with me.” 

She retreated a few steps from the sea, followed closely by 
the eager boy. 

“We sha’n’t disturb them now,” she said, stopping. “Do you 
know why I’ve brought you these?” 

She stretched out her hands, with the dolce and the cigarettes. 

The boy threw his chin up again and half shut his eyes. 

* No, signorina.” 

* Because you did what I told you.” 

She spoke rather with the air of a little queen. 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Didn’t you hear me eall out to you from up there?’’—she 
pointed to the cliff above their heads—* when you were sitting 
in the boat? I called to you to go in after the men.” 

* Why?” 

“Why! Because I thought you were a lazy boy.” 

He laughed. All his brown face gave itself up to laughter— 
eyes, teeth, lips, cheeks, chin. His whole body seemed to be 
laughing. The idea of his being lazy seemed to delight his whole 
spirit. 

“You would have been lazy if you hadn’t done what I told 
you,” said Vere, emphatically, forcing her words through his 
merriment with determination. ‘* You know you would.” 
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“T never heard you eall, signorina.” 

“You didn’t?” 

He shook his head several times, bent down, dipped his fingers 
in the sea, put them to his lips: “I say it.” 

* Really?” 

There was a note of disappointment in her voice. She felt de- 
throned. 

“ But then, you haven’t earned these,” she said, looking at him 
almost with rebuke, ‘if you went in of your own accord.” 

“T go in because it is my mestiere, signorina,” the boy said, 
simply. “I go in by force.” 

He looked at her and then again at the cigarettes. His ex- 
pression said, “‘Can you refuse me?” ‘There was a quite definite 
and conscious attempt to cajole her to generosity in his eyes, and 
in the pose he assumed. Vere saw it, and knew that if there 
had been a mirror within reach at that moment the boy would have 
been looking into it, frankly admiring himself. 

In Italy the narcissus blooms at all seasons of the year. 

She was charmed by the boy, for he did his luring well, and she 
was susceptible to all that was naturally picturesque. But a 
gay little spirit of resistance sprang up like a flame and danced 
within her. 

She let her hands fall to her sides. 

“But you like going in?” 

“ Signorina ?” , 

“You enjoy diving?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, and again used what seemed wit! 
him a favorite expression. 

“ Signorina, I must enjoy it, by force.” 

“You do it wonderfully. Do you know that? You do it bet- 
ter than the men.” 

Again the conscious look came into the boy’s face and body, 
as if his soul were faintly swaggering. 

“There is no one in the bay who can dive better than I can,” 
he answered. “Giovannino thinks he can. Well, let him think 
so. He would not dare to make a bet with me.” 

“He would lose it if he did.” said Vere. “I’m sure he would. 
Just now you were under water nearly a minute by my mother’s 
watch.” . 

“ Where is the signora?” said the boy, looking round. 

“Why d’you ask?” 

“Why, I can stay under longer than that.” 

“ Now look here!” said the girl, eagerly. ‘* Never mind Madre! 
Go down once for me, won’t you? Go down once for me, and you 
shall have the dolce and two packets of cigarettes.” 

“T don’t want the dolce, signorina; a dolce is for women,” he 
said, with the complete bluatness characteristic of southern 
Italians and of Sicilians. 

“The cigarettes, then.” 

“Ve bene. But the water is too shallow here.” 

“We'll take my boat.” 

She pointed to a small boat, white with a green line, that was 
moored close to them. 

“Ve bene,” said the boy again. : 

He rolled his white trousers up above his knees, stripped off 
his blue jersey, leaving the thin vest that was beneath it, folded 
the jersey neatly and laid it on the stones, tightened his trousers 
at the back, then caught hold of the rope by which Vere’s boat 
was moored to the shore, and pulled the boat in. 

Very carefully he helped Vere into it. 

““T know a good place,” he said, “ where you can see right down 
to the bottom.” 

Taking the oars, he slowly paddled a little way out to a deep, 
clear pool of the sea. 

“Tl go in here, signorina.” 

He stood up straight, with his feet planted on each side of the 
boat’s prow, and glanced at the water intimately, as might a 
fish. Then he shot one more glance at Vere and at the cigarettes, 
made the sign of the cross, lifted his brown arms above his head, 
uttered a cry, and dived cleanly below the surface, going down 
obliquely till he was quite dim in the water. 

Vere watched him with a deep attention. This feat of the boy 
fascinated her. The water between them made him look remote, 
delicate, and unearthly—neither boy nor fish. His head, she could 
see, was almost touching the bottom. She fancied that he was 
actually touching bottom with his hands. Yes, he was. Bending 
low over the water, she saw his brown fingers, stretched out and 
well divided, promenading over the basin of the sea as lightly and 

springily as the claws of a crab tiptoeing to some hiding place. 
Presently he let himself down a little more, pressed his flat palms 
against the ground, and, with the impetus thus gained, made his 
body shoot back towards the surface feet foremost. Then bring- 
ing his body up till it was in a straight line with his feet, he 
swam slowly under water, curving first in this direction, then in 
that, with a lithe ease that was enchantingly graceful. Finally 
he turned over on his back and sank slowly down until he looked 
like a corpse lying at the bottom of the sea. 

Then Vere felt a sickness of fear steal over her, and, leaning 
over the sea till her face almost touched the water, she cried out, 
fiercely: : 

“Come up! Come up! Presto! Presto!” 

As the boy had seemed to obey her when she cried out to him 
from the summit of the cliff, so he seemed to obey her now. 

When her voice died down into the sea depths he rose from those 
depths, and she saw his eyes laughing, his lips laughing at her. 
freed from the strange veil of the water, which had cast upon 
him a spectral aspect, the likeness of a thing deserted by its soul. 

“Did you hear me that time?” Vere said, rather eagerly. 

The boy lifted his dark head from the water to shake it, drew 2 
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jong breath, trod water, then 
threw up his chin with the 
touch of tongue against teeth 
which is the Neapolitan nega- 
1ve. 
me You didn’t! Then why did 
you come up?” 

“ He swam to the boat. 

“It pleased me to come.” 

She looked doubtful. 

“T believe you are birbante,” 
she said, slowly. “I am nearly 
sure you are.” 

The boy was just getting out, 
pulling himself up slowly to 
the boat by his arms, with his 
wet hands grasping the gun- 
wale firmly. He looked at 
Vere, with the salt drops run- 
ning down his sunburnt face 
and dripping from his thick, 
matted hair to his strong neck 
and shoulders. Again his 
whole face laughed, as, nimbly, 
he brought his legs from the 
water and stood beside her. 

“ Birbante, signorina?” 


“Yes. Are you from Na- 
ples?” 

“IT come from Mergellina, 
signorina.” 

Vere looked at him half 
doubtfully, but still with inno- 
cent admiration. There was 
something perfectly fearless 


and capable about him that at- 
tracted her. 
He rowed in to shore. 


“How old are you?” she 
asked. 
“Sixteen years old, signo- 
rina.” 


“T am sixteen, too.” 

They reached the islet, and 
Vere got out. The boy fol- 
lowed her, fastened the boat, ° 
and moved away a few steps. 
She wondered why, till she 








which she considered him 
carefully. “You can’t get 
anything more out of that 
one, 

“ Grazie, signorina.” 

He took it eagerly. 

“Do tell me your name, 


won’t you?” Vere went on. 
* Ruffo, signorina.” 
“ Ruffo—that’s a nice name. 


It sounds strong and_ bold. 
And you live at Mergellina?” 

“Si, signorina. But I 
wasn’t born there. I wasn’t 


born in Naples at all.” 

“Where were you born?” 

“In America, signorina, near 
New York. I am a Sicilian.” 

“A Sicilian, are you?” 

“ Si, signorina.” 

“T am a little bit Sicilian, 
too; only a little tiny bit—but 
sti]l—” 

She waited to see the effect 





upon him. He looked at her 
steadily with his long bright 
eyes. 

“You are Sicilian, signo- 
rina?” 

“ My great - grandmother 
was.” 

Tf Si?” 

His voice sounded incredu- 
lous. 


* Don’t you believe me?” she 
cried, rather hotly. 

“Ma si, signorina! only— 
that’s not very Sicilian if the 
rest is English. You are Eng- 
lish, signorina, aren’t you?” 

“The. rest of,me is. Are you 
all Sicilian?” 

“ Signorina, 
Sicilian.” 

“And your father, too?” 


my mother is 


- é -. The boy’s. face suddenly 
) a . clouded. 
Ars # “Signorina, my father is 





dead,” he said, in a changed 





saw him stop in a sun patch 
and let the beams fall full 
upon him. 

“You aren’t afraid of catch- 
ing cold?” she asked. 

He threw up his chin. His eyes went to the cigarettes. 
: “Yes,” said Vere, in answer to the look, “ you shall have one. 
Tere!” 

She held out the packet. Very carefully and neatly the boy, 
after holding his right hand for a moment to the sun to get dry, 
diew out a cigarette. 

“Oh, you want a match!” 

He sprang away and ran lightly to the boat. 
his companions he found a match-box and lit the cigarette. 
he came back, on the way stopping to get into his jersey. 

Vere sat down on a narrow seat let into the rock close to the 
sun patch. She was nursing the dolce on her knee. 

“You won’t have it?” she asked. 

He gave her his usual negative, again stepping full into the 
sun. 

“Well, then, I shall eat it. You say a dolce is for women!” 

“Si, signorina,” he answered, quite seriously. 

She began to devour it slowly, while the boy drew the cigarette 
smoke into his lungs voluptuously. 

“And you are only sixteen?” she asked. 

“Si, signorina.” 

“As young as I am! But you look almost a man.” 

“Signorina, I have always worked. I am a man.” 

He squared his shoulders. She liked the determination, the 
resolution in his face; and she liked the face, too. He was a 
very handsome boy, she thought; but somehow he did not look 
quite Neapolitan. His eyes lacked the round and staring im- 
pudence characteristic of many Neapolitans she had seen. There 
was something at times impassive in their gaze. In shape they 
were long and slightly depressed at the corners by the cheeks, 
and they had full, almost heavy, lids. The features of the boy 
were small and straight, and gave no promise of eventual coarse- 
ness, He was splendidly made. When Vere looked at him she 
thought of an arrow. Yet he was very muscular, and before he 
dived she had noticed that on his arms the biceps swelled up like 
smooth balls of iron beneath the shining brown skin. 

“What month were you born in?” she asked. 
_“Signorina, I believe I was born in March. 
sixteen last March.” 

“Then I am older than you are!” 

This seemed to the boy a matter of indifference, though it was 
evidently exercising the girl beside him. She had finished the dolce 
now, and he was smoking the last fraction of an inch of the 
cigarette, economically determined to waste none of it, even though 
he burnt his fingers. 

“Have another cigarette,’ Vere added, after a pause, during 


“ Ruffo—that’s a nice name. 


Without waking 
Then 


1 believe I was 


voice. “Now [ live with my 
mother and my stepfather. 
He— Patrigno—he is Nea- 
politan.” 

There was a movement in the boat. The boy looked round. 

“T must go back to the boat, signorina,” he said. 

“Oh, must you?” Vere said. “ What a pity! But look, they are 
really still asleep.” 

“T must go back, signorina,” he protested. 

“You want to sleep, too, perhaps?” 

He seized the excuse. 

“Si; signorina. Being under the sea. so 
head and the eyes. I want to sleep, too.” 

His face, full of life, denied his words, but Vere only said: 

“Here are the cigarettes.” 

“Grazie, signarina.” 

“And I promised you another packet. Well, wait here—just 
here, d’you see?—under the bridge, and I’ll throw it down, and 
you must eatch it.” 

“ Si, signorina.” 

He took his stand on the spot she pointed out, and she dis- 
appeared up the steps towards the house, 

‘** Madre! Madre!” 

Hermione heard Vere’s voice calling below a moment later. 

“ What is it?” 

There was a quick step on the stairs, and the girl ran in. 

“One more packet of. cigarettes—may I? It’s instead of the 
dolce. Ruffo says only women eat sweet things.” 

“ Ruffo!” 

“Yes, that’s his name. He’s been diving for me. You 
saw anything like it! And he’s a Sicilian. Isn’t it odd? 
sixteen—just as I am. May I have the cigarettes for him 

“Yes, of course. In that drawer there’s a whole box of the 
ones Monsieur Emile likes.” 

“There would be ten cigarettes in a packet. 

She counted them swiftly out. 

“There! And I'll make him catch them all, one by one. It 
will be more fun than throwing only a packet. Addio, mia bella 
Madre! Addio! Addio!” 

And singing the words to the tune of “ Addio, mia.bella Napoli,” 
she flitted out of the room and down the stairs. 

*Ruffo! Ruffo!” 

A minute later she was leaning over the bridge to the boy, 
who stood sentinel below. He looked up and saw her laughing 
face full of merry mischief, and prepared to catch the packet 
she had promised him. 

“Ruffo, I’m so sorry, but I can’t find another packet of 
cigarettes.” : - 

The boy’s bright face changed, looked almost sad, but he called up: 

(Continued on page 29.) 
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I'll give him ten.” 
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An Embarrassed British 
Ambassador 


How the Blunder of Tennyson pere Almost 

Caused Grave Diplomatic Complications 

Very few persons in Great Britain out- 
ile the diplomatic coterie know a certain 
;cident in our international history,” said 
. British visitor of prominence in an Amer- 
ictn Club room recently. “ It arose from the 
fact that one of our citizens talked too much, 
and too vigorously, in the home of our am- 
bassador to Russia, and in the presence of 
people who were eminent and powerful. He 
came very near losing his life; and he also 
came near causing a grave diplomatic breach 
between Russia and Great Britain. 

“It happened in this way: Very soon 
atiter the death of the Czar Paul, the father 
of Lord Tennyson, the poet laureate, vis- 
ited Moscow and was entertained by Lord 
st. Helens, the British ambassador to Rus- 
sia. He was a guest at dinner one night, 
and several Russian officers of rank, whose 
numes he did not know, were also guests. 
uring the course of the dinner, several 
ouarded references were made to the recent 
death of the Czar, and Mr. Tennyson ex- 
c'aimed: 

“Why do you speak so gingerly about 
a matter which is so notorious? It cannot 
be a state secret.’ 

“*Please do not discuss the subject,’ in- 
terposed Lord St. Helens. ‘ Please say no 
more, 

~*Very well, then,’ said Mr. Tennyson; 
‘but I must say that almost everybody in 
Eneland knows that the Czar did not die 
a natural death, but that he was murdered. 
Count Zoboff knocked him down; Benning- 
sen and Count Pahlen then strangled him.’ 

“*Mr. Tennyson, you will please leave the 
table, and go to my private office,’ severely 
interrupted Lord St. Helens. Mr. Tenny- 
son rose immediately, protesting that he 
saw no impropriety in his remarks nor in 
his conduct. As he left the room, Lord St. 
Helens said: 

‘*Go to my private office, and remain 
there, Mr. Tennyson. You will consider 
yourself under arrest, by my orders.’ 

“As soon as Mr. Tennyson disappeared, 
Lord St. Helens said: 

“*Gentlemen, I beg of you to believe me 
that I have had no conversation with Mr. 
Tennyson on this subject. You will surely 
understand that I could not and would not 
dare to invite you to be my guests, with 
the purpose of insulting you, nor of having 
you insulted. You are gentlemen of wis- 
dom and experience in affairs. You know 
that any aet of discourtesy by me or by 
my connivance would either cause a breach 
between Russia and my country or it would 
cause my immediate recall and my downfall 
for life. Therefore, gentlemen, I beg of you 
to believe me that | am innocent of any in- 
tention of impropriety; and I hope that you 
will endeavor to put yourselves in my place, 
and realize how deeply humiliated 1 am.’ 

“*It is difficult to do so, replied the dis- 
tinguished-laoking officer who had been es- 
pecially entertaining to Mr. Tennyson. 
‘Nevertheless, we shall try to understand, 
and we will discuss some other topic.’ 

Excusing himself for a few moments, 
Lord St. Heiens went to his private office, 
and startled the waiting Tennyson with this 
statement: ‘ 

“+ Without delay, fly for your life. The 
man next to you, over. whom you leaned, 
was Count Pahlen. Count Zoboff was also a 
guest at the table. My butler will attend 
you. Hurry! Go!’ 

“Mr. Tennyson rushed off to his hotel, 
threw his clothes into a portmanteau, and 
fled behind fast horses to Odessa, all the 
while in evening dress, although the cold 
Wis intense. At Odessa he remained in 
hiding for several weeks. At last, in the 
disguise of a waiter, he succeeded in being 
smuggled aboard a British frigate, and re- 
turned to England in safety. 

‘Several months of diplomatic delay fol- 
lowed. The relations of Lord St. Helens 
With the Russian Foreign Office seemed to be 
perfectly pleasant. But it was only a ques- 
tion of time when he returned to Great Brit- 
ain. The world never knew that his use- 
fulness at Moscow was substantially over.” 
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THE TIRELESS RIDER 


HE loves his hobby, Billy does, 
And plans again to run, 

(A hobby doesn’t get ahead, 
But then it’s lots of fun.) 





Chinese Rug Makers 


HAND-MANUFACTURED rugs and carpets of 
silk, sheep’s and camel’s wool, yak hair, 
jute, hemp, and felt are largely manufac- 
tured in China, and especially in Tientsin 
and Peking. The industry has_ recently 
been introduced in several schools for the 
employment of the poor. The silk carpets 
are very like those produced in India, Tur- 
key, or Persia in colors and quality of ma- 
terial, but vastly different in design if left 
to Chinese selection. Foreign designs, if 
furnished, are faithfully copied. 

These rugs differ greatly in quality. In 
some. the warp is cotton, while in others 
the warp, as well as the nap or woof, is 
silk. Some are made of even surface, while 
in others the figures are raised. The qual- 
ity also differs in the number of warp 
threads used to the inch, which vary from 
12 to 20. The cheapest are sold at from 
$1.30 to $1.50, Mexican, per square foot, 
while the better qualities readily bring 
from $2 to $5 per square foot. The quality 
most in demand, however, ranges in price 
from $2 to $2.40 per square foot. They 
are made in all sizes and are made for 
floor, table, and piano covers and wall dra- 
peries. 

The wool rugs are in far greater demand 
and are largely used throughout China, 
Japan, and the East. Many are exported to 
Europe, and lately to America, They are 
made on the same loom and in the same man- 
ner as are the silk rugs. Those of «all 
sheep’s wool, with cotton warp, range in 
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price from 40 cents to $2.50, Mexican, per 
square foot, the size, design, and. color to 
suit the taste of the purchaser. The wear- 
ing qualities of these carpets make them .a 
very economical floor covering, and age soft- 
ens and blends the colors, which are, in all 
reliable places of manufacture, of vegetable 
dlves. 

The carpets especially favored by the local 
residents and tourists are made from cam 
el’s wool, the prices ranging from 25 cents 
to $1 per square foot. These rugs are 
heavy, and frequently are fully one halt 
an inch in thickness. They are fashioned 
in all kinds of designs—floral, geometrical, 
and dragon. 

The rugs made from the other materia!s 
mentioned (the yak excepted) are used only 
by the natives and range in price from 5 
to 25 cents per square foot. Those made 
from the hair of the yak are very rare and 
expensive, comparing in style and beauty 
with the finest silk rugs. They are made 
only in the interior provinces of China. 


Diplomacy 
Denia. “ Ye can get a suit just like your 
missis’ velvet wan for tin dollars in Bar- 
gain Brown Brothers.” 
Noran. * Yes, an’ [T can get wan fur nuth- 
in’, by telling me missis about the wan in 
Bargain Brown Brothers.” 














































































































































MSIE third act of the American play, “ Paid in Full,” 
which is now presented at the Astor Theatre, is 
one for which the author, Mr. Eugene Walter, 
deserves much commendation. The play, from be- 
ginning to end, is extremely well done both by 
playwright and company, and “ with interest ” 
might well be added to the title as an expression 
of what the audience derives from it. 

The play deals with humble persons; humble, 
that is, in comparison with the “high society” folk one is accus- 
tomed to see strutting through the measures of a social drama. The 
reason for calling attention to Mr. Walter’s third act is, that he 
has made it just what it should be, quick, alert, full of interest, and 
a striking climax of the play. After seeing it there was a reason- 
able suspicion that a fourth act might spoil the drama, at least 
might destroy the force of the third. However, Mr. Walter’s fourth 
act does not mar his play in any way; if anything, it aids in 
accentuating the strength of the one which preceded it. 

The compass of the play is a few months in the life of a young 
man, Joseph Brooks, an employee of a steamship company, whose 
surly, nervous disposition induces him to believe that everybody 
and everything is against him, that he is not being adequately 
remunerated for his services, that Fate has tied him by the leg. It 
is upon the woman who has the misfortune to be married to him 
that he vents his humors. How she has tolerated him up to the 
time the play opens is one of those things which no fellow can find 
out. A friend and fellow employee, “ Jimsie” Sinith, is rewarded by 
the company, but Brooks is passed over. This arouses Brooks to a 
scandalous and profane denunciation of the head of the steamship 
company, Captain Williams, upon the occasion of his visit to the 
Brooks tlat in Harlem. Will- 
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The Season’s 


A NEW PLAYWRIGHT, AND A NEW “SHYLOCK” 
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face the statement that it was for her alone that he had stolen, 
and that it will be her fault if he goes to jail. 

In order that she may not be held in the least way accountable 
for the theft J/rs. Brooks agrees to go to Williams’ apartment that 
night, and the third act is devoted to the scene in Williams’ sittiny- 
room. Before her arrival Williams writes something upon a bit of 
paper and puts it aside. After his exceptionally strong scene with 
the distraught woman, in which she proffers him her life, and on!) 
her life, he tells her that had she been a woman of another kind 
she had never obtained from him what she wished. He adds, 
taking up the bit of paper, that he was sure she was the rigiit 
kind of a woman, and in that belief had written a complete release 
of her unworthy husband. 

The fourth act shows the return of the wife to Brooks and his 
suspicious inquiries as to her method of obtaining the paper. As 
she starts from the room, he even accuses her of intending to return 
to Williams. The curtain falls upon the miserable ead sitting alone 
and despised in his hotel room. 

Of the players in the company only praise can be given. Miss 
Lillian Albertson as Mrs. Brooks was splendid in her scene with 
Captain Williams, and throughout the play gave much naturalness 
to her role. Mr. Tully Marshall as Brooks was so good that he 
was absolutely detestable. His temper and caddishness were simu- 
lated to a most convincing degree. The réle of Captain Williams 
in the hands of Mr. Frank Sheridan was played with both power 
and distinction. ‘“Jimsie” Smith, who was Mr. Ben Johnson, 
made a strong appeal to sentiment. One should be willing to make 
a long journey to meet a man like “Jimsie,” or Capt. Williams. 


Mr. Henry Ludlowe has recently given us an interpretation of 
Shylock at the Bijou Theatre, 





iauis, Who has been a sea cap- 
tain, accustomed to meet such 
outbursts of insubordination 
with a belaying-pin, restrains 
himself with evident difficulty, 
but leaves the house. 

Conditions eventually become 
so intolerable to Brooks that he, 
having ready access to the com- 
pany’s money, steals several 
thousand dollars, moves him- 
self and his wife to a semi- 
fashionable hotel, and provides 
himself thus with the comforts 
he upbraids Fate with having 
denied him. sy way of ex- 
plaining his new _ fortunes, 
Brooks tells his wife that Will- 
iams has at last appreciated 
him and granted him not only a 
rise in salary, but back pay, so, 
apparently, everything in the 
Brooks household is going 
well. 

But discovery comes and 
Williams is determined that his 
thieving employee shall pay for 
his dishonesty. He refuses to 
let Smith make restitution of 
the money, although Smith 
does sueceed in causing the old 
sea captain to refrain from dis- 
closing his discovery to Mrs. 
Brooks, who is full of grati- 
tude to him for having ad- 
vanced her husband. When 
Brooks learns that he has been 
found out, and that he has no 
means of escape cr compromise, 
he suggests to his wife, of whom 
he knows Williams to be fond, 
that she go to the rooms of the 
old fiery captain and make a 
last effort to “ square” him. 
With brutal frankness he tells 
her that if she does the thing 
properly she can save him. He 
leaves no room for doubt of 
what he means her to do. 
When she turns upon him, out- 
raged and furious, Brooks 








rendered, to quote his own de- 
seriptive pamphlet, “with the 
introspective quality of Ibsen, 
Maeterlinck, and Hauptmann, 
and presented with the New 
Thought.” Let us accept Mr. 
Ludlowe’s work at his valuation 
and confront the problem which 
it induces: whether or not in 
this respect the universality of 
Shakespeare’s genius permits us 
fitly to interpret Shylock in the 
spirit of our own age. 

Now Shakespeare was an out- 
and-out monarchist. He _ has 
pictured the common people al- 
most invariabiy ‘as vulgar 
clowns. It is improbable that 
he had ever seen a Jew other 
than Queen Elizabeth’s physi- 
cian, Lopez, as there were none 
in England. Therefore, there is 
no doubt that he drew Shylock 
as the type of bloodthirstiness 
and craft and greed; just as he 
made the Portuguese pretender 
Antonio the generous,  free- 
hearted merchant. It is note- 
worthy that all the more early 
actors accepted Shylock in his 
traditionary roéle, till Kean re- 
versed it and _ presented the 
more sympathetic rendering 
which is at present in favor. It 
is only by accepting the tradi- 
tional reading of this part that 
we can interpret Jessica—other- 
wise surely the most conscience- 
less heroine in all Shakespeare. 

Mr. Ludlowe capitally de- 
notes the bloodthirsty and 
crafty enemy of Antonio, his 
savage anger in the speech “ ‘To 
bait fish withal ”; his wild, sar- 
donie vengeance at the trial 
scene. But his mild Shylock of 
the domestic hearth loses in 
depth by breadth of treatment. 

As Portia, Miss Keith Wake- 
man gave her own interpreta- 
tion clearly and well, but she 








taunts her with her unwilling- 
ness to do the one thing which 


will save him, and flings in her 


The Ordeal of “Mrs. Brooks,” in “Paid in Full” 
THE CRUCIAL SCENE IN MR. WALTER’S NEW PLAY 


was not a compelling Port'd. 
Mr. Arthur Forrest was whoily 
admirable as Bassanio. 
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A Spirit in Prison 


(Continued from page 25.) 

‘Non fa niente, signorina!” He stood 
stil] for a moment, then made a gesture of 
salutation, and added: “ Thank you, signo- 
rina. A rivederci!” 

lie moved to go to the boat, but Vere 
cried out, quickly: “ Wait, Ruffo! Can you 
eateh well?” 

* Signorina ?” 

* Look out, now!” 

Her arnt was thrust out over the bridge, 
and tutto, staring up. saw a big cigarette— 
a cigarette such as he had never before seen 
—in her small fingers. Quickly he made a 
receptacle of his joined hands, | his eyes 
sparkling, and his lips parted with happy 
anticipation. 

“One!” 

The cigarette fell and was caught. 

ser Wwoit?? 

A second fell. But this time Ruffo was 
unprepared, and it dropped on the rock by 
his bare feet. ; 

“Stupido!” laughed the girl. 

“Ma, signorina—!” 

“Three!” 

It had become a game between them, and 
continued to be a game until all ten 
cigarettes had made their journey through 
the air. ; 

Vere would not let Ruffo know when a 
cigarette was coming, but kept him on the 
alert, pretending, holding it poised above 
him between fingers and thumb until even 
his eves blinked from gazing upward; then 
dropping it when she thought he was unpre- 
pared, or throwing it like a missile. But 
she soon knew that she had found her match 
in the boy. And when he caught the tenth 
and last cigarette in his mouth she clapped 
her hands, and cried out so enthusiastically, 
that one of the men in the boat heaved him- 
self up from the bottom, and, choking down 
a yawn, stared with heavy amazement at the 
young virgin of the rocks, and uttered a 
“Che diavolo!” under his stiff mustache. 

Vere saw his astonishment, and swiftly, 
with a parting wave of her hand to Ruffo, 
she disappeared, leaving her protégé to run 
off gayly with his booty to his comrades of 
the Sirena del Mare. 

(To be Continued.) 








The Flight of Man 


(Continued from page 15.) 


consists of a triangular cheriot of quite 
small dimensions, furnished with a new type 
of motor of a V shape. The flyer’s seat is 
placed below the motor, and there is a 
single aft rudder with a big fan-shaped 
tail. M. Santos-Dumont has made some suc- 
cessful small flights, and with less experi- 
ence his performances are not far below those 
of Mr. Henry Farman. But the Voisin ma- 
chine has become the prime fuvorite since the 
success of the accomplished and energetic 
Mr. Henry Farman, who is M. Voisin’s 
jockey, as it were, and also his valuable 
assistant in the mechanical part of the 
business. Mr. Farman’s name, though its 
owner is still a comparatively young man, 
has been for many years before the public. 
He and his brother, when they were mere 
lads. made fame for themselves as bicyclists, 
and at one time held the tandem champion- 
ship for France. He comes of a family of 
journalists. His father was formerly associ- 
ated with the Standard, and afterwards the 
Tribune, of London. His sporting career 
has heen distinguished by the display of two 
notable qualities—courage and cool-headed- 
less, 

But for the great personal courage of Mr. 
Farnian it seemed probable that the art of 
aeroplaning would have come to a sudden 
stop. There was no lack of ingenious con- 
structors to think out and build machines, 
and capital for this purpose has also been 
fairly plentiful, but the difficulty was to find 
the man who would risk his neck upon the 
Machine onee it had been built. I under- 
stand that he will tour the world with his 
‘lying apparatus, and give public demonstra- 
tions of its capacities. Not improbably the 
French government will pay the ingenious 
constructor, M. Voisin, a handsome sum for 
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the right to build machines on the same 
model, so that everybody will be happy all 
round. But there remains the question, Are 
we now within measurable distance of con- 
quering the air by means of the aeroplane? 
also have we really made even a serious step 
forward towards the realization of this con- 
quest? Was my professor friend right, after 
all? 

In the first place, it must be understood 
that Mr. Farman rises only a very short 
distance from the ground. He skims the 
ground like an ostrich. Often the spee- 
tators are obliged to use their binoculars 
carefully in order to determine whether he 
is really above the ground or on it. Then 
his movements resemble gigantie bounds. 
He skims along for a varying number of 
yards and then comes down again. The 
Voisin aeroplane has the appearance of ex- 
cessive fragility. One trembles to think 
what would happen to the flyer should the 
motor refuse to work, as it is constantly 
doing, if the machine were a hundred feet 
in the air. So far it has been impossible to 
experiment with it in a strong wind, or in- 
deed in any wind except the mildest breeze. 
M. Levavasseur’s invention of the Antoi- 
nette motor, which has made motor-boating 
possible, has permitted the heavier-than-air 
machine to rise in the air; but that is 
about all, and it still lacks solidity and 
direction. 





Half a Loaf 


THE negro’s love of titles of whatever sort 
is amusingly illustrated by a story told by 
the Governor of a Southern State. . 

It appears that the congregation of a 
colored church in Georgia conceived the 
notion that it would add greatly to their 
dignity if the pastor of the church were 
enabled to add the initials “D.D.” to his 
name. A member, heariag of an institution 
in the North which would, for value received, 
confer such a degree, entered into corre- 
spondence with that end in view. Reply 
came to the effect that the sum of $75 would 
obtain the desired dignity. 

A difficulty arose, however, in that the con- 
gregation were unable to raise more than 
$39. Finally, after much confabulation, the 
congregation delegated one of their number 
to see the thing out. Accordingly the follow- 
ing message was sent to the institution men- 
tioned: 

“Kindly forward our pastor one ‘D,’ we 
being unable to afford the other at this 


time.” 





Identified 


ALTHOUGH straws usually tell which way 
the wind blows, occasionally even the pro- 
verbial straw proves misleading. 

Previously to entering the railroad yards, 
an able bodied loafer picked up a small, 
glittering object from the sidewalk and, 
without examining it very closely, pinned it 
to his coat. Three minutes later he collided 
with a slowly moving freight train, was 
hurled against a post, and picked up in- 
sensible. 

The train despatcher, notified by tele- 
phone, called up Patrick Doyle, the yard- 
master’s assistant, and said: 

“You'd better search his pockets, Doyle. 
Find out who he is, notify his friends, and 
report to me.” 

A few moment later the report came: 

“There’s not a line of writing on him,” 
said Patrick, “but we’ve identified him by 
the badge on his coat. He’s a Lady Macca- 
bee.” 





In Plain Terms 


“THE ignorance of many persons touch- 
ing the ‘good old Anglo-Saxon’ speech we 
hear so much of in the magazines and news- 
papers,’ says a member of the faculty of 
Princeton, “is most amusing at times. A 
member of the bar in Philadelphia, a man 
more remarkable for the vigor of his ad- 
dresses to juries than for his learning, was 
not long ago commenting on the proceedings 
of the other party to a suit under trial. 

“«T do not know what gloss,’ said he, ‘ my 
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learned friend may put upon this matter, 
but I will not mince my words. I denounce 
this thing in plain, downright Anglo-Saxon 
English as a nefarious and preposterous 
transaction of the most unprecedented 


kind.’ ” 






































































































A Valuable Service 


“THe traveller in Ireland will do well,” 
recently remarked an attaché to our em- 
bassy at London, *“ when he engages a jaunt- 
ing-car to make sure of the step to which, in 
mounting, he must trust his weight. The 
carman does not help him to mount. 

“*T am afraid that step is loose, an 
American once said to the driver he had en- 
gaged. 

“The man took hold of the step and shook 
it. ‘Ah, shure,’ said he, * it’s too sthrong, it 
is. What are ye afraid of?” 

“ As he was talking, the thing came off in 
his hand. 

“This mishap did not, however, embarrass 
the Irishman, for, with the sunniest of smiles, 
he turned to his fare, saying: 

“Shure, now, I’ve saved yer honor from 
a broken leg!’ ” 








in Stock 

THERE is a proprietor of a shop in New 
Haven, a man of most excitable temperament, 
who is forever scolding his clerks for their 
indifference in the matter of possible sales. 

One day, hearing a clerk say to a cus- 
tomer, “ No, we have not had any for a long 
time,” the proprietor, unable to countenance 
such an admission, began to work himself 
into the usual rage. Fixing a glassy eye on 
his clerk, he said to the customer: 

“We have plenty in reserve, ma’am, 
plenty downstairs.” 

Whereupon the customer looked dazed; 
and then, to the amazement of the pro- 
prietor, burst into hysterical laughter and 
quit the shop. 

“What did she say to you?” demanded 
the proprietor of the clerk. 

** We haven’t had any rain lately.’ ” 








A PERFECT MILK SUPPLY 
should bear a guaranty of purity. The name“ Borpen ™ guar- 
antees purity in milk products. BorpEN’s PEERLESS BRAND 
EVAPORATED MILK (unsweetened) is prepared where cleanliness 
and purity reign supreme. Use it in all recipes calling for milk 
or cream, »*s 


THE BEST WORM_ LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box. s%.e 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





“A cake of pre- 
vention is worth a 
box of cure.” 

Don’t wait until 
the mischief’s done 
before using Pears’ 
Soap. 

There’s no pre- 
ventive so good as 


Pears’ Soap. 
Established in 1789. 


40 TOURS TO EUROPE 


Most comprehensive and attractive ever offered. First departure 
April18. 55 days, $475. F. C. CLARK, Times Building, N. Y. 
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Keeping Tab on the Americans 
Abroad 


an executive order of recent date, 


OTs 
iiaiien is drawn to the long standing 
onsulir regulation which requires that 
S American citizens resident abroad _ shall 
Fyegister their names with their country’s 


) yepresentatives. ; _ 
The regulation requires principal consular 
officers to keep a register of American citi- 
Fyns residing in their severat districts, to 
known that such a register is kept, 
and to invite all resident Americans to 
scause their names to be entered therein. 
Its object is to obtain a record of American 
citizens abroad, in order that the govern- 
ment may be better prepared to protect 
Pihem by knowing who are entitled to pro- 
‘tection, and to afford them an opportunity 
Pio make their American citizenship a mat- 
Ster of official record, The regulation pro- 
vides that the same general principles gov- 
Perm applications for passports, and the de- 
F partment desires native well natu- 
yalized citizens to register. An American 
‘citizen residing abroad is held by the gov- 
ernment to be entitled to its recognition as 
long as he maintains in good faith his 

- American citizenship. 
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Out and In 
I knew a faithful Belgium dog, 
a The kind you read about; 
He saw his master drowning once, 


g And pulled him out. 
ES Now this same dog got on the force 


es With other mongrel kin; 
: He saw his master stagg’ring home, 
And pulled him in. 





; P.P. “Prager: 
Decline of British Tars 


EncLAND has become seriously coneerned 
‘over the shortage of seamen to man _ her 
Smerchant marine. Lasears have now large- 
ly supplanted the native product. During 
the last fifteen years there has been an in- 
“crease of 17,103 of these East Indian sea- 
“men, as against only 510 Britishers. In 
S consequence, the British government issued 
a notice recently that foreign seamen should 
not be engaged on British ships in Euro- 
By pean waters, unless they have enough knowl- 
edge of English to understand orders given 
yin that language. It is stated that it has 
sheen no uncommon thing to find a ship's 
screw composed of eight or nine nationali- 

ties with absolutely no language in com- 
mon, and perhaps a boatswain who only un- 
derstands English as ‘ interpreter.” The re- 
_turn relating to seamen employed in the 
) British mercantile marine shows thirty 
| English and Irish per 10,000, while Scot- 
land supplies fifty-six and Wales forty-four. 









Hope 

WALTER Damroscu tells of a matron in 
Chicago who, in company with her young 
nephew, was attending a musical entertain- 
ment. 

The selections were apparently entirely 
{ unfamiliar to the youth; but when the 

Wedding March” of Mendelssohn was be- 
gun he began to evince more interest. 

That. sounds familiar,” he said. “I’m 
hot strong on these classical pieces, but 
that’s a good one. What is it?” 

,. That.” gravely explained the matron, 
‘ls the * Maiden’s Prayer,’ ” 





London Wants Cats’ Tails 


Tur stray eat, which has always been so 
‘mmon a sight in London’s streets, has 
hegun to disappear. Puss is acquiring a 
commercial value: her tail is now coming 
ito use in the upholstery trade. The sell- 
mg price varies from two to four cents a 
pound, and, owing to the shortage of the 
domestic supply, foreign quotations are be- 
ing demanded by merchants. No samples 
Will be accepted from the Isle of Man. 
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OLUMBIA, with The Colonia, is just a little 
bit more attractive than any other Winter 
Resort, and a whole lot more accessible. 

Columbia is in the heart of the ‘“‘Long-leaf Pine 
Region,” more commonly known as the “ Middle South,” 
which is as to climatic conditions a happy medium be- 
tween the languorous heat of Florida and the pene- 
trating cold of the North. It’s a day nearer home, and 
that’s a good deal these times. Six through Pullman 
trains in and six out of Columbia each day. 

Columbia is one of the loveliest and most charac- 
teristic cities of the South. It doesn’t only tell you 
about the far-famed hospitality, but lets you ex- 
perience it. Country Clubs are open to all guests of 
The Colonia, and always and everywhere there is an 
atmosphere of “ Well, I’m glad you came down, and I 
hope you'll like us.” Here, as in no other resort in the 
South, is to be found such environment. 

Columbia is one of the healthiest cities in the 
world, located far above the sea-level and high above 
the surrounding country. The water and sewerage 
systems here are the most perfect. 

Columbia offers all outdoor sports, and days of 
good weather in which to enjoy them. Golf, tennis, 
shooting, fox-hunting, etc., etc. 


board Air Line, 


HOTEL NOW OPEN 
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HE COLONIA is the newest exponent of 
modern-resort-hotel construction, opened for the 
first time last season. It offers to the tourist just 

what he has only in isolated cases been able to obtain. 
It was built to take care of this particular class of long- 
suffering public, and doesit. It is of brick construction, 
“with every modern convenience. All rooms connect 
with private bath and have long-distance ’phone. All 
floors are hard wood. Public space is bountiful and 
well arranged. And it’s all right every other way. 
The Colonia is managed under the supervision 
of Mr. T. D. Green, of the Hotel Woodward of New York 
City, and of the exclusive Edgemere Club of Long Island, 
which guarantees metropolitan service. Mr. L. H 
Bingham, for years connected with the Anderson & 
Price interests, is personally managing The Colonia. 
Address for descriptive booklet, etc., 
L. H. BINGHAM, Manager, 
Columbia, South Carolina 
or 
Hotel Woodward, Booking Office, 


Broadway and 55th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY 


Co_umBia is one of the principal stops for all the through Florida trains of the Southern Railway and the Sea- 
It is also located on the through lines from the West. 
Augusta, and Summerville, and only a short distance from each. ; 

Yur New York Booking Office will not only make reservations, but arrange for tickets, Pullman accommodations, etc. 


It is midway between Camden, Aiken, 












PRIDER AGENTS WANTED 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
Bicycle. Write for special offer. 
am We Ship on Approval without acent 
Aen g ¢posit, allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Fi Zi) and prepay /reight on every bicycle. 
= FACTORY PRICES on bicycles, tires 
ee - and sundries. Do not duy until you receive our cat- 
alogsand learn our unheardof prices and marvelous specialofer. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. P-269 Chicago, Ill. 
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A Critical Examination of 


SOCIALISM. 











Ales May Coin 
And Ales May Go, 


But EVAN S’ 


Goes on Forever. 
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By W. 


H M ALLOC K 


An admirable discussion of the entire subject of 
Socialism, pointing out with thorough fairness 
both the weak and strong points of the doctrine 
as it is understood in this twentieth century. 
It is a book that will serve the uninstructed 
reader as a first introduction to the subject, and 
will at once put him abreast of the most recent 
developments and uppermost controversies of 
Socialism. The subject of modern wealth is 
treated with keen and illuminating analysis. 


Crown 8vo, $2.00 net. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 

































































































































THE LENGTHENING 


(Continued from page 12.) 

that of Mr. Adolf Lorber, proprietor of the Jarge restaurant in 
Grand Street. During the last six weeks he has been feeding an 
unlimited number of school children on the two upper floors daily 
at noon—no charity of broken leavings this, but suup of the best 
quality, with great plates of meat and potatoes, and bread in un- 
limited quantities. At night the floors are filled with diners; in 
the daytime the thick carpets are hidden under a coating of 
sawdust, and hundreds of children, of all ages and_ sizes, 
make here what is probably their only substantial meal of the 
day. 

“There is no limit,” said the manager of the business. “* They 
come from six or seven schools around, and we feed every child 
who has received a ticket from his teacher. Our first plan was to 
give free meals to all, but we very soon-had to give that up, for 
the streets were blocked with a mob as far back as Delancey 
Street, and people must have come from all parts of New York 
to feed at our expense. Then we instituted the system of tickets, 
to be distributed by the teachers, feeling that the teacher generally 
stands as closely to the child as its own parents—and often 
closer.” 

At least a thousand children take their tinch here, and will 
continue to do so, according to present arrangements, until the 
cold weather comes to an end. 

“Mr. Lorber used to give away hundreds of dollars to charit- 
able societies,” the manager continued. ‘ Now he has resolved to 
give in such a manner that he will know exactly where the money 
goes. . 

You can see it go, disappearing dewn hundreds of hungry 
throats. Almost at the noon hour little folks appear, as if by 
magic, running from all directions to form in line in front of the 
Lorber restaurant. A mounted policeman, who has heen regulating 
the traffic, descends from his horse and takes charge of the queue. 
Boys and girls are represented in almost equal numbers. And in 
the center of the line waves a square beard, bronzer than any 
beard that ever waved before the accustomed eyes of Grand Street. 
Behind it, where should have stood a giant of the steppes is a 
little, weazened man. 

*“ What are you doing here?” shouts the astonished manager. 

* All ri’,’ says the owner of the beard, with an ingratiating 
smile. 

“Get out of here. This dinner is for school-children.” 

“Yes, yes, school dinner. I go to night scheol.” 

The manager is almost overcome. 

“Well, show me your ticket, from your teacher, then,” he gasps. 
“Your ticket.” 

“Yes, yes, ticket,” says the owner of the beard. He adjusts his 
horn-rimmed spectacles and pulls out what is evidently a pass- 


“BREAD LINE” 


port from the Russian government—a dirty ancient document, 
covered with hieroglyphics in unknown characters. 

“Get out of there,’ says the policeman, yanking him backward, 
He sets up a shrill protest, and the beard waves and flashes in 
the center of the crowd, to disappear in scarlet splendor amic the 
traffic. 

“ Finish your soup,” the lady superintendent says in warning 
notes, as some laggards push their half-empty plates away from 
them. ‘ Finish your soup or you don’t get any meat. Why con't 
you eat your soup, boy?” 

It is “ boy’s” tragedy. He fingers his bread and stares ai the 
soup in front of him, greedily sniffing the fragrant aroma. {low 
warm and comforting that soup would be in its right quarters! 
And yet—is the soup kosher? 

Around him, all unconscious of this horrible dilemma, the rest 
are gobbling at their victuals. And still he stares at that savory 
mess in front of him, fascinated by the first glimpse of lurid, 
splendid sin. The seven devils of hunger batten upon his vitals, 
and, like Prometheus, he fights against them. 

“Well, if he won't eat it, take it away.” 

* Boy’s” face relaxes. The battle is over; he has fought and 
conquered, And yet, if it hadn’t been taken from him— 

* 7 don’t know what’s the matter with some of their appetites,” 
says the lady superintendent fretfully. 

Another charity to which the attention of late-walking New- 
Yorkers is often attracted is that of the evangelist of Madison 
Square. He is a jolly, good-natured fellow, stout of chest and witha 
perennial voice. He plants an old soap-box, soon after theatre time, 
in the shadow of the Worth monument and climbs upon it. There 
for at least half an hour he preaches, doing as much as he can for 
the good of the souls of the waifs and strays assembled, and stopping 
now and then to take up a collection, so that he can provide for the 
wretched a lodging for the night. 

Often he preaches for many minutes to the empty air. Sad eyes 
are watching from afar. Now a group of those who have supped 
late stroll up. They pause: The orator reminds them of their 
luxurious luck, their comfortable housing, the excellent meal from 
which they have come, then shivers, and asks what they will do for 
their fellows who are driven to rest on bleak trucks and in: frosty 
doorways. The full-fed are responsive. One steps up to the soap- 
box and hands half a dollar to the orator. His companions follow 
the example. 

Now is the evangelist’s opportunity. At the first sign of alms a 
slattern, shivering horde assembles as if by magic. From dark 
doorways and from the park benches and out from the shelter of 
the Farragut statue they slink and shuffle with all the haste their 
sodden and stiffened limbs will allow. They have no taste for 
preaching, only for warm lodgings. 
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THIS ARRANGEMENT FOR ALLOWING GENTLEMEN TO INDULGE THEIR CRAVING FOR TOBACCO AND LIQUIDS BETWEEN THE ACTS A! 


THE THEATRE WILL 





ASSUREDLY MEET WITH 


THE APPROVAL OF THE LADIES 
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Addresses 


“ }JAveE you ever observed,” asked the man 
who crosses twice a year, “how we have it 


on the British in the matter of addresses? 


“For instance, a New Yorker will give 
his address in this extraordinary compact 


fashion: ' 
Philip Robinson, 
200 W. 81st Street, N. Y. 


“Put your travelling Briton may have to 
inscribe himself somewhat after the follow- 
ing style: 

Mr. Herbert R. Eustace W. Plunket- 
Ferguson. 
O:C., GA AEG., C.B:, 
The Shrubbery, 
3 Tankerville Terrace, 
Blenheim Road, Mowbray Street, 
Kensington, W., London, Eng. 


“In olden times, before the system of 


- street numbers had been introduced at all, 


and cities were still a maze of little streets, 


+ addresses were a very complicated affair. 


F fessional card of the year 1769. 
' that of 


| once saw an authentic specimen of a pro- 
It was 
a celebrated French engraver. It 
ran like this: 

Papillon, 


| Engraver on Wood of the Society of Arts, 


Paris: Biévre Street, near the place Mau- 
bert, 


F Next door to the porte cochére on the right, 


In the long alley. 


' On the second floor up the grand staircase.” 





Didn’t Want to Pay More 


“You are fined ten dollars for contempt of 
court.” 
“I'm glad, judge, that this is not a higher 


> court.” 





Incog 


Tur proprietor of a Chicago hotel tells 
of an eccentrie guest who registered with 


' him about the time of the simplified spell- 
‘ing flurry, and who undertook, in an in- 
' genious way, to show his contempt for the 
| opponents of the proposed reform. 


When the neweomer spread his signature 


on the register, it was at once observed that 
' the name was a most unusual one—* E. K. 
» Phtholognyrrh.” 


“Beg your pardon, sir,” said the clerk, 
“but how do you pronounce it?” 

“Turner,” was the reply, “ and spelled in 
approved fashion, too.” 

“Will you kindly explain?” 

“Simplest thing in the world,” said 
Turner. “ First, we have ‘ phth,’ the sound 
of ‘t’ in ‘phthisis’; then, ‘olo, the sound 
of ‘ur’ in ‘colonel’; thirdly, ‘gn,’ repre- 
senting the sound of ‘n’ in ‘gnat’; and, 
finally, ‘vrrh, the equivalent of ‘er’ in 
‘myrrh.’ If the combination doesn’t spell 
‘Turner,’ what does it spell?” 





The Key to the Whisk 
De Sryte. “ Prohibition is sweeping the 
States.” 
GuNbusTA, “ Must be sweeping it with a 
whisky broom, I guess.” 





Migration of Sea Fish 


CONSIDERABLE interest has been aroused 
m the west coast of France by the appear- 
‘nee of a number of fish hitherto un- 
known in those waters, though common in 
America—among them being the sheep’s- 
head and bluefish. Shad are also present, 
but this is due to their culture in the 
‘reams emptying into the Bay of Biscay. 
The transplanted shad appears to differ 
slightly in form and color from its Ameri- 
(an ancestors. 
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Fastest Cruising Motor Boat i. World 


of its length and beam, the yacht "Grayling," shown 
above, is equipped with three 40 h. p. Gray Motors 
(120 h. p.) regular stock motors, not in the slightest 


GUARANTEED 


by a responsi- 
ble concern— 












ask degree different or better than any of the forty Gray 
Dun or Motors turned out at our factory every day, from 
Bradstreet. the little 21 h. p., $67.50, up. And yet with these 


same "run-of-factory" motors, the "Grayling" won 
the Time Prize in the 200-mile race on Lake Erie 
last August—from Toledo to Detroit River, to 













Cleveland and back to Toledo. Write for interesting 
story of this race. 


h.p., withcomplete boat out- 
6 Pot (not bare), Shaft, $ 50 
Propeller Wheel, Stuff- See 


ing Box, Muffler, Batteries, 
pa Coil, Wire, Switch, etc., 
a 


ready to install in your boat. 


1,2,3 & 4 Cylinders 
2! to 40 h. p. 


GRAY MOTORS are 
made in the largest 
and most up-to-date 
plant in the world 
devoted exclusively 
to making 2-cycle 
engines. 





High Grade 


in every feature 


| I H.P., with Complete Boat 
| 2 2 Outfit [Nor — = 50 
engine is guaranteed to de- 
ae 
Fine 






velop 3% horse power—is as 
| powerful as most 4 h. p. motors, and is as 
carefully built,—has as thorough work- 
manship as one of the Grayling’s 40 h.p. engines. 





We built and equipped a fine new factory in the winter of 
1906-07 ; but so enormous was the demand for Gray Motors that 
we outgrew it, and have just built and moved into another new and 
larger plant (5 stories)—3 times as large—where we have installed 
the finest and most modern machinery, the same machinery used in 


building high-grade automobiles. Write to-day for new 1908 Catalog, 


GRAY MOTOR C0.,“s::” Detroit, Mich. 




















Financial JUDGMENT 
By ALICE BROWN 
Author of ‘‘ The Mannerings’’ 
The COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER says: ‘Stands out 
above the great mass of current fiction because it 


shows a singleness of purpose, a sustained unity of 
thought, such as are at present only too rare.” 


Mlustrated by W. T. Smedley. $1.25 
HARPER & BROTHERS. NEW YORK CITY 





Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 
tificates of Deposit. 


Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BankKErs, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
so eeeneenieiannina 























are as beautiful 
of line 
thoroughly com- 
fortableand dur- 
able as the ideal 
“Cheemaun ” of Hiawatha. We carry a complete line of every type of water craft. 
RACINE BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Box 10, MUSKEGON, MICH. 


122 W. 34th St., New York ; 182 Milk St., Boston, Mass. ; 38 Delaware Ave., Camden, N. J.; 182 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich.; 1610 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. ; 321 First Ave., South Seattle, Wash. 
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THE EGOTIST. , IS A PURE RYE PRODUCT 
OF HIGHEST QUALITY AND 


“Gee, how ugly they are! I’m mighty glad I wasn’t born a bird.” 








enh ae ew ae J ANTEED UNDER TH 
TIONAL PURE FOOD LAw. 


Miller High Life, Milwaukee’s 
leading beer, is as much a food 
© asbread. The 3!2% of alcohol 


it contains is itself an aid to digestion, while the Bohemian hops used are an 
J appetizer, and the bountiful 
amount of extract—obtained 
from the finest barley malt— 





AUNTER 


is the food 
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‘aur more RY! 
* LaANaHANd 
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MILWAUKEE’S LEADING BOTTLE BEER sd tat rout 


an 
after being thoroughly filtered, is forwarded through a special pipe line into glass iaeecennsieeanenncneapeaiend: 
Storage vaults in the bottling establishment, from whence it is filled into bottles 
by an automatic device, thus avoiding the loss of carbonated gas, and never 
being touched by human hands. 
It appeals exactly to the cultured taste of the beer connoisseur. 


Ask for it. 





iBy DON Cc. SEITZ 


The author, with shrewdness and observant 
humor, has done that impossible thing, writ- 
ten a new kind of book about Europe. This 
is pure fun, original humor, American wit. It 


is a book of delicious chuckles, not a guide- 
Oo we book. And the pictures are as funny as th 
writing—nearly—and that is saying a lot. It 


skips all rE , letti in everyw here 
Hand, Horse, Motor Power the austen of = hak. er 


Illustrated with Pen-and-Ink Sketches. Price, $1.25 net 


“ae” ama ped ‘ : HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS,N.Y. 
cela mg Rene | TEN TO SEVENTEEN 


been adopted for use © ih 
by the U. S. Govern- | A Book of Fan 
ment and the New She 


{ } < é i a | © ® 
has prasenpeitee af lle | Sai | Future in America 
largest Golf Clubs of Ama } “4 | By H. G. WELLS 7 

‘ . ya Mr. Wells’s recent visit to America has et! 


this country. : , a Ns wr Aa abled him to view our country with impartial 

: a ae x — ° | but not unkindly eyes. With rare insight ne 
. | has grasped American conditions as no one else 
|has done. He puts into graphic and pi 


Send for Catalogue 
turesque language much that we as Americal’ 
have felt, but only dimly comprehended, and 


Cc oO L D WwW E L L L A WwW N M oO WwW E Fe Cc O. striking but convincing chapters shows whither 
America is tending. 


19 Coldwell Street, Newburgh, N. Y. Ilustrated. Price, $2.00 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, W. !. 
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HYPNOTIC 











THERAPEUTICS 


By John D. Quackenbos, A.M., M.D. 


Member of the London Society for Psychical Research; Fellow of the New York 


Academy of Medicine; 


Member of the New York Academy of Sciences 


As a narrative and a record of humanity most startling psychopathic cases, ranging froin 


this book will impress and amaze all sorts of 


readers. It is a complete and 
careful exposition of the hypno- 
tic theory of treatment. Many 
of the cases have stirred public 
attention in the newspapers. 
Here they are treated scientif- 
ically and in language to hold 
the interest of every reader. 
In this volume Dr. Quackenbos 
tells the result of over seven 
thousand personal experiences 
which have led him to the posi- 
tive conviction that hypnotism 


is the greatest regenerative force of the age. 
It is a unique and unparalleled record of the 





Hypnotism as the 
great regenerative 
force of the age 





Based on 7000 


experiences ith 
hypnotic treatment 











the mere pain of abnormal bashfulness to the 


great depravities resulting from 
excess and the wildest mental 
delusions, both the tragic and 
the absurd. This treatise is 
true to Science, and neverthe- 
less written for “the man in 
the street.” Dr. Quackenbos 
is a familiar figure in the world 
of medical hypnotism, and is 
a member of the leading socie- 
ties for such research here and 
abroad. The published works 
of Dr. Quackenbos are Hypno- 


tism in Mental and Moral Culture and Practical 
Physics. Thisnew work is a distinct advance—the 


TORY of HYPNOTIS 


Dr. Quackenbos puts forward the theory that, 
by Hypnotic Treatment, it is easy to restrain a 


kleptomaniac, but not to make 
an honest man steal. Another 
most interesting argument ad- 
vances the belief that this very 
century may demonstrate im- 
mortality itself by supermental 
communication, banish disease, 
and bestow painless dying. The 
already - established scientific 
facts of hypnotism are followed 
up with the contention that, 
ethically, what it really means 
is the pure, free man coming 
to himself, and not the outside 
influence of another’s will power 
—hence there is no possibility 
that evil can result from its 
application. There is a wide- 


spread public demand for full and authentic 
information regarding the principles of Hypnotic 


Cloth, Octavbo. 




















JOUN D. QUACKENBOs, A.M., M.D. 


Cures, 


333 Pages. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





Osteopathy, 
Responsibility, with a summary of experiences. 


Suggestion, which has become appreciated at 
its true worth as a great curative instrumentality 


in the fields of medicine and 
psychiatry, and as a regenerat- 
ing power in that of criminal 
anthropology. 

Dr. Quackenbos’s book pre- 
sents a Personal Experience 
which, in variety, general in- 
terest, and sociological promise, 
has never been equalled. 

It explains the principles of 
Hypnosis and Rapport, and the 
rational methods of inducing 
the suggestible state. 

It discusses Sleep and De- 
grees of Suggestibility; Sugges- 
tion and Auto-Suggestion, and 
their relation to Christian 
Science, Mental Science, Faith 
Christian Faith, and 


Price, $2.00 net 










































If my Razor wasn’t good enough for 
me to use I wouldn’t ask you to try it! 


You certainly cannot doubt the sound logic and wisdom of the 
many arguments I have advanced in favor of my razor. 

You will admit that unless the «GILLETTE” possessed many 
points of superiority it never would have been accepted by two million 
men in the past three years as the best, most simple and satisfactory shav- 
ing device in this world. 

In the first place my razor requires No Stropping, No Honing. 

























It is always ready. That’s why it’s the most practical. 
You can shave in three to five minutes. 


The thin, flexible, double-edged blades remove a harsh or soft 
beard with perfect comfort. No pulling, cutting or irritation of 
the skin. They are so inexpensive that when dull you throw them 

away as you would an old pen No other razor so durable. 
The triple silver-plated holder lasts a lifetime. None so convenient; 
the compact little case can be with you always—if travelling, either 
in your pocket or grip. 
I know men who have shaved in the dark with the “ Gillette.” Many 
use it on the train, others while on hunting-trips, fishing expeditions, etc. 
That’s the beauty of my razor, you can obtain a perfect shave under 
all conditions—wherever you are. 
And I will guarantee you will agree with me right now—that my 
razor just fits your case. A trial will prove it to you. 
Action must accompany right thinking or you have no power of 
execution. 
Put this correct line of thought into action. Get a “Gillette” 
to-day. All Jewelry, Drug, Cutlery, Hardware and Sporting Goods 


dealers sell it. 


The Gillette Safety Razor Set 
consists of a triple silver-plated holder, 
12 double-edged flexible blades—24 
heen edges—packed in a velvet-lined 
leather case, and the price ts $5.00. 













Combination Sets from $6.50 to $50.00 


Ask your dealer for the “GILLETTE” to-day. If substitutes are 
offered, refuse them and write us at once for our booklet and free trial offer, 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


268 Times Building 268 Kimball Building 268 Stock Exchange Building 
New York BOSTON Chicago 
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